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MOLECULAR ATTRACTIONS : 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A NEW THEORY OF TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM,’ ‘GEOLOGY,’ ETC. 


We have endeavored to prove in another place,* that all the forms of 
caloric and electricity are only modifications of a subtile, imponderable 
and universal element, which pervades all space, and combines intimate- 
ly with all other matter, forming a constituent portion of it; that its uni- 
versal presence and unequal distribution throughout nature, is the cause 
of all the various attractions and repulsions of matter with which we are 
acquainted—that a complete history of caloric would embrace an ac- 
count of all the changes and transmutations perpetually going on through- 
out matter. 

We have endeavored to show that it is the grand instrument of De- 
ity by which he executes the laws of nature—that it is caloric which thun- 
ders in the heavens as the voice of Omnipotence ; which raises mountains 
from the ocean, and piles them like turrets in the sky. It expands in 
the deeps below, and the earth trembles, rocks are melted, and pyramids 
of flame ascend above the clouds ; but that in all its operations, its ge- 
neral agency is conservative. It is the source of life and motion through- 
out creation. Its entire absence would mark the reign of everlasting 
silence and death. It preserves the ocean in a fluid state, and imper- 
ceptibly raises its waters into the atmosphere, to be distributed over the 
dry land—that the atmosphere itself would be a motionless mass of inert 
and chaotic matter, were it not for caloric. 

Our fundamental doctrines in relation to molecular affinities, may be 
comprised in the following synopsis : 

1. Caloric, the most refined exhibition of matter with which we are 
acquainted, pervades all bodies, and is intimately combined with their 
atoms in a latent state. 

2. In the densest bodies, their atoms are prevented from coming into 
actual contact by some intervening and elastic medium, which is demon- 
strated by their compressibility. 

3. That the specific gravity of all the gases, and of all other bodies, 
is in some inverse measure as the amount of their latent or constitu- 
ent caloric; which proves that caloric determines the distances of the 
atoms from each other, unless it can be shown that something else pro- 





* See ‘ New Theory of Terrestrial Magnetism.’ 
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duces the effect; and we know of nothing which causes the porosity of 
bodies, except caloric, in some of its forms of heat or electricity. 

4. Itis a universal law of caloric, that it repels its own particles, and is 
attracted, though unequally, by all other matter, with a force inversely as 
the distance. 

The attraction of caloric for ponderable matter, may be traced in all 
the operations of nature, from the grandest to the most minute ; and is the 
immediate cause of all the chemical and vital affinities of common matter. 
So strong and universal is the attraction of this subtile element for pon- 
derable matter, that it is always combined with it, in greater or less pro- 
portion, and cannot be entirely separated from it. 

We have been asked by philosophers, * What, after all, can we know of 
the essence or nature of caloric?’ To which we answer, that it is an 
independent, material fluid, and not a mere property of ponderable matter. 
Its properties and powers are as open to investigation as those of other 
matter. It possesses, 1. the property of extension, or the occupation of 
space,—2. affinity for other matter,—3. repulsion of its own particles, to 
which is owing the power of steam, and the elasticity of all other matter,— 
4. mobility,—and 5. divisibility. These are the fundamental properties of 
caloric, which demonstrate its materiality. 

Caloric is most strongly attracted by those bodies which contain least 
of it. It has a stronger attraction for ice than for water, at the same 
temperature—and a stronger attraction for frozen mercury, than for ice. 
It is the attraction of caloric for ponderable matter, which causes it to 
enter into solids, combine with their atoms, and thus to produce their 
fluidity and vaporization. Dr. Black demonstrated that there was 140 
degrees more caloric in water at 32° of Fahrenheit, than in the same 
quantity of ice or snow. If, then, there be caloric between the atoms of 
water, and nothing else ; and if caloric always has an attraction for pon- 
derable matter, it must be the combining force which draws the atoms 
of water together, giving to its drops their globular form. The refresh- 
ing coolness produced in the atmosphere by a shower of rain, is partly 
owing to the affinity of heat for the atoms of water, by which it com- 
bines with the water, converts it into vapor, and becomes latent. When 
water is thrown on a fire, it is extinguished by the heat combining with 
the water, and thus becoming latent. On a warm summer’s day, when 
the atmosphere is filled with transparent aqueous vapor, if a glass of 
cold water be placed on a table, its attraction for heat abstracts it from the 
surrounding atmospheric vapor, by which it is drawn to the surface of the 
glass, and condensed into Jarge drops. If water be placed in a saucer 
under an exhausted receiver, its affinity for heat will cause it to evapo- 
rate rapidly ; and if a vessel containing sulphuric acid be placed under 
the receiver, for the purpose of absorbing the vapor, evaporation will go 
on until a great reduction of the temperature takes place. The attraction of 
caloric for the atoms of water in the form of vapor, creates a power of re- 
sistance which requires a great force to overcome, and to condense the 
vapor into water ; viz. to separate the caloric of vapor from its combination 
with the aqueous particles. The inflection and deflection of light, as de- 
monstrated by Sir Isaac Newton, and of heat, as shown by Sir William 
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Herschel, as they pass through refracting bodies, cannot be otherwise 
accounted for. The attraction of electricity in all its forms, for ponder- 
able matter, has been sufficiently proved by Dr. Franklin, and by many 
other philosophers. When light leaves of gold, silver, copper, zinc, etc. 
are brought near to the poles of a Voltaic battery when in action, they are 
suddenly attracted by the electric heat evolved, and converted into flame. 

The attraction of caloric for ponderable matter, furnishes a key by 
which to unlock the mystery of cohesive, capillary, and chemical attrac- 
tions, as the following facts and analogies will clearly show: If the hand 
be applied to a piece of cold iron or other metal, which is 15° or 20° be- 
low zero, it willadhere fast, owing to the attraction of the heat of the hand 
for the colder metal. A similar adhesion takes place when the hand is ap- 
plied to metals heated greatly above the temperature of the living body, 
for the same reason, viz. the attraction of caloric for the minus body. 

A still more decisive proof that the cohesion of bodies is caused by a 
subtile imponderable fluid, and not by the mere properties of common 
matter, is presented by the following experiment, which was first per- 
formed by Professor Moll, of Utrecht. He bent a piece of iron, of several 
pounds weight, into the form of a horse-shoe, and wrapped it with several 
strands of copper wire, which he covered with silk thread. He then 
brought the ends of the wires into connexion with the poles of a bat- 
tery, composed of two very small coils of zinc and copper. When it 
was immersed in an acid, it developed a thermo-electric fluid rapidly, 
and resembled very nearly a common combustion. While the heat, or 
thermo-electricity was conducted from the battery along the wires to the 
horse-shoe, it lifted an armature, or bar of iron attached to its poles, with one 
hundred and fifty pounds suspended from it; but when the action of the 
battery was interrupted, it lost nearly all its power. This experiment has 
been repeated and varied by numerous philosophers in Europe and the 
United States, until Professor Henry has created a lifting power equal to 
4000 Ibs. 

When the temperature of metals is greatly reduced, they become brit- 
tle, so that a slight blow will fracture them. The same effect is pro- 
duced on iron by hammering, which presses out, and expels from it, that 
portion of heat which is necessary to its tenacity and malleability. Such 
is the tenacity with which caloric holds the atoms of gold, silver, copper, 
iron, etc. together, that they may be drawn out into wires as fine as the 
human hair; and glass, which, when cold, is so very brittle, may be spun 
into thread almost as fine as that of the silk worm, when in a state of fu- 
sion by heat. Every blacksmith knows that pieces of iron and other 
metals cannot be made to adhere without the agency of heat, which 
causes them to combine with great force. 

The phenomena of cohesive, capillary, and chemical affinities, are mo- 
dified effects of the same cause, acting on the invisible atoms of maiter 
al insensible distances. When highly polished metals, glass, wood, and 
gum-elastic, are brought into close apposition, they require a considera- 
ble force to separate them. When ground stoppers of glass bottles are 
closely fitted, they cannot be withdrawn without the application of great 
force. Huygens found by experiment, that two finely polished pieces of 
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glass attracted each other, and that the one lified the other when a single 
fibre of silk was interposed, but not when two fibres crossed each other. 

In all the above cases, the force of cohesion is as strong under an ex- 
hausted receiver, as under the pressure of the atmosphere ; which proves 
that they are held together by some imponderable intermedium ; as we 
have shown that caloric is combined with, and surrounds the atoms of 
all bodies, and that it is always attracted by ponderable atoms, it must 
be the cause of their cohesion.* 

It is self-evident, that without caloric there could be no capillary al- 
traction, because there would be no fluidity: but the fact which most 
clearly demonstrates that caloric is the cause of capillary attraction is, 
that hot waler passes through porous solids and capillary tubes more 
rapidly than cold water. In accordance with this doctrine, water passes 
with slowness and difficulty through resinous capillary tubes, which do 
not attract caloric like salts, metals, and many other negative substances. 
If two sets of capillary tubes, of equal number, calibre, etc. be in- 
serted. into two vessels of water, one hot and the other cold, the hot wa- 
ter will rise higher, and will sooner attain its elevation than the cold wa- 
ter. The phenomena of a burning candle illustrate the agency of caloric in 
producing capillary attraction in a very striking manner. The wick is 
ignited, the tallow rendered fluid, and attracted by heat, so as to furnish 
a continual supply of combustible matter to the wick, which is decom- 
posed and expanded into flame or light. The force and rapidity of ca- 
pillary attraction, all other things being equal, are in proportion to the 
amount of heat given out by the wick. When we come to treat of the 
causes which modify vital phenomena, it will be seen that this process 
is the grand agency by which all the operations of capillary attraction, nu- 
trition, secretion, and growth are carried on, throughout the animal and ve- 
getable world—that trees and plants are mere aggregations of capillary 
tubes, through which many hundred million tons of sap are forced up by an 
inconceivable power of molecular attraction, under the influence of solar 
heat, but is uniformly arrested by cold—that without caloric there could be 
no capillary attraction, no circulation of blood and sap, and no vitality. 

The increased solvent power of hot water is owing to the same cause. 
The coldness produced by mixing snow and salt, arises from their affinity 
for heat, a large quantity of which is necessary to convert them into fluids, 
and so of all freezing mixtures; they attract caloric from the fluids in which 
they are dissolved, and from the surrounding air, which thus becomes latent 
and causes the coldness. ‘The same reasoning applies to every solution of 
crystallized salts, ice, etc. and to all cases of capillary attraction. Though 
this doctrine has not been generally understood, it has long been applied for 
producing artificial cold. ‘The solution of muriate of ammonia in water, 
greatly reduces its temperature. If five parts of muriate of ammonia, and 
- five of nitre, be reduced to powder, and dissolved together in sixteen parts 





* We have been told that caloric cannot be the cause of cohesive attraction, because two 
cork balls, or other pieces of solid matter of different temperature, manifest no attraction for 
each other. The reason of which is obvious on reflection: their surfaces are rough and un- 
even, so that they do not come within the sphere of molecular attraction, as when highly 
polished : or, like the hand when applied to cold metals, 
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of water, the temperature of the mixture will be lowered 40° Fah. ; and if 
three parts by weight of crystallized muriate of lime, and two of snow, be 
mixed, the temperature will fall from 32° to 50° below zero ; the muriate 
of lime, having a powerful attraction for caloric, takes it from the snow. 

It is generally known that sea water will not congeal at 32° Fah. but 
requires a reduction of several degrees of temperature before it will freeze, 
more or less according to the quantity of salt in solution. This is owing 
to the attraction of the salt for caloric, which collects around its atoms, 
and thus prevents their crystallization, which is proved by the fact, that 
when sea water does freeze, its salt is precipitated, and the ice becomes 
fresh. This fact demonstrates that salt is held in solution by caloric, 
and explains why the Tropical seas contain more salt in suspension than 
the Polar seas, especially in the vicinity of ice-bergs, as we are informed 
by Scoresby and other navigators. 

A great variety of facts might be adduced to show that other salts are 
held in solution by caloric. For example, if a quantity of sulphate of soda 
be dissolved in a phial of hot water and tightly corked, it will cool down 
without crystallizing, if kept perfectly still; but if shaken, a portion of 
the caloric of fluidity is forced out, the phial becomes warm, and the so- 
lution crystallizes. If the cork be withdrawn, the same effect follows ; 
the pressure of the external air forcing out of the solution a portion of its 
latent heat, when it shoots into crystals, and the phial becomes warm, 
as when shaken. 

It is said by chemical writers, that the coldness which is produced by 
mixing snow and salt, results from a chemical union of the snow and 
salts ; but it is no more a chemical union than any other solution of salts 
in water, most of which can be separated from the salts simply by eva- 
poration. Nor is the coldness produced by a change of volume or ca- 
pacity, as some have supposed; but from the attraction of the solid 
crystals for heat, which enters among their particles, combines with them, 
and thus becomes latent. 

Sir Isaac Newton supposed that the particles of a salt dissolved in 
water, were equi-distant from one another throughout the fluid. This 
opinion is more than probable, from the regularity with which the mole- 
cules diffuse themselves through the fluid ; while the greater rapidity of 
their diffusion through hot than cold water, proves that caloric is the dif- 
fusing agent, and that it combines in equal proportion with each atom in 
solution. If a crystal of salt be deposited at the bottom ofa glass of hot 
water, its atoms are attracted by the caloric of the fluid, drawn upwards, 
and equally diffused throughout the fluid sooner than if similarly placed 
in cold water. When metals are dissolved in nitric or sulphuric acid, 
their molecules are equally diffused throughout the acid, which becomes 
transparent like the solutions of salts in water. In the solution of all 
substances, their solidity is overcome or diminished by the collection 
around each atom of a larger amount of heat than was combined with 
the atoms in a solid state. The different solubility of different salts is 
probably owing to the different force with which the atoms of each at- 

tract caloric around them, which must be owing to the different size of 
the atoms of each salt. A proof that the atoms of salts generally are 
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larger than those of water, is, that they are not carried into the atmos- 
phere by ordinary evaporation—and that when dissolved in water, they 
are precipitated by a reduction of temperature. 

When bodies give out caloric, their atoms approximate, their volumes 
diminish, and their atomic cohesion augments; but when they acquire 
more caloric, their volumes increase, their molecules are separated, and 
their cohesion diminishes in proportion to the distances of the atoms from 
each other. In the production of ice, water, and aqueous vapor, caloric 
seems to be combined with the ultimate atoms in definite proportions, 
but in greatly different proportions in each. We have seen that there 
are 140 degrees more caloric in water at 32° Fah. than in ice or snow 
—and there are nearly 1000 degrees more of heat in a given quantity of 
water in the state of vapor than in the state of water. In the state of ice, 
the atoms are closer together than in the state of water—and the reason 
why ice occupies ;,th more space than water, is owing to the angular 
form and arrangement of its crystals. In the state of water, the atoms 
are so far separated from each other by latent heat, that they have free 
motion among themselves—in other words, the atoms are drawn towards 
each other, but with a diminished force of attraction ; because the repul- 
sion of caloric of its own particles, counteracts its affinity for ponderable 
matter—which explains why the force of molecular attraction is inversely 
as the distance of the molecules from each other. Sir Isaac Newton 
demonstrated that the force of cohesive attraction exceeds many millions 
of times that of gravitation, which accords with the law, that the power 
of attraction is inversely as the distance ; because in molecular attrac- 
tion, the distance between the atoms is many million times less than be- 
tween masses, owing to the inconceivable minuteness of atoms. 

Again, in the form of vapor, such an amount of caloric collects around 
the atoms of water, that they are separated from each other at compara- 
tively great distances by an atmosphere of latent heat, when they become 
invisible from their minuteness like the transparent atmosphere that we 
breathe. In this state, the force by which the atoms are drawn towards 
each other, is almost entirely overcome by the repulsion of caloric for 
its own particles. 

Caloric attracts and is attracted by ponderable matter, while it occu- 
pies space between the atoms, which explains how it is that the same im- 
ponderable fluid holds the atoms of matter together, at the same time 
that it prevents them from coming into actual contact. This also re- 
solves the apparent contradiction, that the same fluid is the cause both of 
attraction and repulsion throughout nature. The truth is that all the 
internal and external properties of matter, such as hardness, softness, 
tenacity, etc. depend on the amount of caloric combined with its atoms. 

It has long been the opinion of philosophers, that cohesive attraction 
is the antagonist of chemical attraction; and that they result from the 
operation of specifically distinct powers. On a careful examination of 
the phenomena, however, it will appear that they are modified effects of 
the same cause; that cohesive attraction takes place between atoms 
of the same element, which are of uniform size and density; while 
chemical affinity exists between the atoms of different elements which 
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vary in size and density. The attraction between atoms of different 
size, is stronger than between those of the same size, because they 
have different degrees of affinity for latent caloric or electricity. It is 
well known that when light bodies contain different quantities of electri- 
city on their surfaces, they attract each other; the electric fluid passing 
from the plus to the minus body, by which they are brought together. 
So, when two elements are brought together whose atoms vary in size, 
they are forced to unite by the passage of caloric from the plus to the 
minus atoms more strongly than when the atoms are of the same size and 
equally electrified ; which shows how it is that chemical attraction over- 
comes cohesive attraction, while the combining force is the same in both. 
Sir Isaac Newton conjectured, that ¢ all bodies consist of atoms endowed 
with one and the same power of attraction and repulsion, varying according 
to a determined law of the distances.’* 

The whole visible universe was supposed by Pythagoras, Epicurus, 
and other Greek philosophers, and subsequently by Lucretius, to be made 
up of inconceivably small, indivisible atoms, so arranged and combined 
as to form the infinite diversity of animal, vegetable, and mineral sub- 
stances. This theory has been revived by the moderns, and established 
on the basis of the inductive philosophy. From observing the constancy 
and regularity with which different elements combine in definite propor- 
tions to form chemical compounds, Dr. Dalton ascertained that the 
atoms of different elements varied in size ; that in water, for example, 
an equal number of atoms of oxygen and hydrogen were combined 
chemically, but that the weight of an atom of oxygen was eight times 
that of an atom of hydrogen, while in deutoxide of hydrogen, two atoms 
of oxygen are combined with one of hydrogen. Carbonic oxide is com- 
posed of six parts of carbon to eight parts of oxygen, while carbonic acid 
is composed of six parts carbon to sicteen of oxygen; showing that deut- 
oxide of hydrogen contains just double the proportion of oxygen that 
water does ; and that carbonic acid contains twice the quantity of oxygen 
that carbonic oxide does. Sulphuric acid is always composed of sixteen 
parts by weight of sulphur to twenty-four of oxygen. Brass is a definite 
compound of copper and zinc. Steel and cast-iron are definite com- 
pounds of iron and carbon. Alcohol and sugar are definite compounds 
of oxygen, carbon, and hydrogen. No other elements can form either 
of the above compounds; nor can they be produced by the above 
elements when united in any other proportions. This law of definite 
proportions is the foundation of the atomic theory, as deduced from the 
experiments of modern chemistry. 

[somorphism is a new branch of chemistry, which has recently sprung 
up in Germany, and which promises, when more fully understood, to 
shed much light on the atomic constitution of bodies. Its general law, 
as announced by Mitscherlich, is as follows :-—-t The same number of 
atoms, combined in the same way, produce the same crystalline form, 
which is independent of the chemical nature of the atoms, and is deter- 
mined only by their number and relative position.’ 











* See queries and reflections at the close of his Treatise on Optics. 
¥ Report on the present state of Chemical Science, by James F. W. Johnston, A, M. etc. 
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When we shall know with precision the relative size of the atoms of all 
the different elements, and the proportions in which they combine with 
caloric, we shall probably find that the number of primitive elements does 
not exceed the number of the primitive colors of the solar rays. We 
shall then know how it is that chemical differs from cohesive attraction, 
and the relative force with which the atoms of different elements com- 
bine to form compounds. 

The most brilliant and original discovery of Sir Humphrey Davy, was 
the supposed cause of chemical affinities, which he referred to the agency 
of opposite electricities in different elements. It must be acknowledged 
at the same time, that his definition of electricity is vague and obscure, 
if not fundamentally erroneous. He says, that ‘electricity appears to 
result from the general powers or agencies of matter.’ He also denies 
the materiality of caloric. 

It will be our object to prove that caloric and electricity are only 
different forms and modifications of the same subtile element which per- 
vades the universe, and gives to it all its motions, mechanical, chemical, 
and physiological; that the latent caloric of transparent aqueous vapor, 
when greatly accumulated, is given out rapidly in the form of lightning 
on approaching clouds, mountains, etc., which contain less of it; that 
Voltaic electricity is derived from the oxidation of metallic plates in acids 
or alkalies, by which the latent caloric of the combining elements is given 
out in the form of electricity, modified, however, by the size and number 
of the plates ; that subterranean heat is evolved by a similar process, 
and that volcanoes are attended by vivid electrical phenomena; that 
common electricity is derived from the atmosphere, and from other 
bodies, by friction, by pressure, etc. In short, that the latent caloric of 
all bodies is convertible into heat or electricity, according to the mode of 
its disengagement from other matter. This is a great mystery to the 
demi-philosophers, who cannot distinguish between the mere effect of 
culoric, which we term heat, and that universal agent which is the cause 
of heat, and of all the other powers and activities of ponderable matter. 

The agency of caloric in chemical affinities, is discoverable in all the 
decompositions and re-combinations which take place throughout nature. 
This is clearly demonstrated by the greater amount of chemical action 
which is constantly going on in the Tropical than in the Polar regions ; 
and upon the surface of the earth, than at great depths beyond the in- 
fluence of solar heat. In the regions of perpetual frost, there is little or 
no chemical action; hence, meat may be preserved fresh for any length 
of time, and metallic utensils from rusting. Every process of oxida- 
tion or combustion is promoted by heat; and without heat or electricity 
there would be no combination of oxygen with other elements. If the 
steam of water be passed through a red-hot iron tube, it is decomposed, 
_ the, oxygen of the water combining with the heated metal, and forming 

an oxide: or, if the electric spark be passed through a mixture of oxygen 
and hydrogen gases, they combine and form water. Moreover, we all 
know that combustion or oxidation goes on more rapidly at high than 
at low temperatures. Every process of fermentation is an oxidation, 
and requires a certain amount of temperature. It is an universal law, 
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that all the vidvouden changes of ndttan whedon uiuated or vital, are 
accompanied by a change of temperature ; and that all chemical combina- 
tions are promoted by moderate heat. All philosophers must agree with 
Pythagoras, ‘that nothing perishes in this world, but that every thing 
merely changes its form.’ Now, an examination of nature’s sublime 
chemistry informs us, that almost every transmutation which takes place 
throughout nature, results from the combination of oxygen with other 
elements. It is conjectured from analogy, that oxygen composes about 
one fourth of the matter of the earth. The vast amount of putrefaction 
perpetually going on within the Tropics, and in the higher latitudes during 
summer, arises from the combination of oxygen w ith other elements, and 
is promoted by heat, but arrested by cold. The mouldering of moun- 
tains and hills, by which they are gradually reduced to alluvial plains, is 
also, in part, a slow combustion. The destruction of Moscow by fire, 
was only a more rapid process of oxidation, by which it was converted 
into water, carbonic acid, etc. Every chemist knows practically, that 
heat modifies the properties of all bodies in his laboratory ; while it is 
equally obvious, that all the decompositions which he produces, are only 
feeble imitations of what is perpetually going on in the great laboratory of 
nature. 

Nearly all the Continental philosophers have adopted the opinion of 
Dumas and Berzelius, that equal volumes of all the simple gaseous bodies 
contain an equal number of atoms. 

If this doctrine be well founded, there can be no longer any doubt 
that the atoms of different elements vary in size; and it is evident that 
all elementary atoms which combine chemically, have different degrees 
of attraction for caloric or electricity, from the fact that they collect 
around the positive or negative poles of a Voltaic battery, according as 
they are plus or minus. “The positive elements adhere to the negative 
pole, while the negative elements collect around the positive pole. Oxy- 
gen, for example, i is in a different state of electricity from all the elements 
with which it combines chemically: so are acids and alkalies in different 
states of electricity. These facts furnished the foundation of Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy’s electro-chemical theory. 

It cannot be denied that nitric and sulphuric acids are held in solu- 
tion by caloric ; and that, in relation to the metals, they are positive, 
while the metals are negatives ; so that the oxygen of the acids is forced 
into combination with the metals by the attraction of their caloric for the 
negative metals, making oxides, which are dissolved by the caloric which 
is liberated during the oxidation or combustion of the metals. Whena 
metal is entirely dissolved, it is equally diffused through the fluid men- 
struum, which becomes transparent like the solution of a salt in water. 
Caloric, in short, is the cause of all solution, chemical and simple. It 
is, in reality, impossible to advance a single step in our investigation of 
the intimate structure of bodies, without recognizing its agency. 

What writers term elective affinity, is owing to the stronger attraction 
of one element for caloric than another. For example, the heat com- 
bined with nitric acid, enables it to dissolve silver, making a transparent 
solution: but if a portion of mercury be put into the solution, the silver 
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loses its transparent fluidity, and falls to the bottom as the mercury dis- 
solves. Now it is self-evident that if caloric caused the solution of the 
silver by surrounding its atoms, it must have a still stronger attraction 
for the atoms of mercury, or it would not desert the atoms of silver for 
those of the mercury. ‘The same doctrine is applicable to all chemical 
elections and precipitations. Lead will precipitate a solution of mercury, 
and copper will cause a precipitation of lead, which last is thrown down 
from a state of solution by iron ; which proves that the atoms of iron have 
a stronger attraction for heat than any of the above metals. 

From the preceding facts and reasonings, it follows irresistibly, that 
caloric is the invisible cause of all the attractions and repulsions of mat- 
ter; that it is not only the cause of solution and porosity, but of the 
hardness and solidity of bodies; requiring a force of 3860 lbs. weight to 
crush or overcome the cohesion of a cubical inch of dry oak wood, or 
9773 lbs. weight to crush 4th of a cubical inch of cast-iron. This ex- 
traordinary power of cohesion in solid bodies, was attributed by Aristotle 
to some ‘ occult quality of matter ;? and by Sir Isaac Newton, to ‘ some 
unknown property of matter.’ So littke was known of the nature and 
properties of caloric during the times of Bacon and Newton, that both 
of these distinguished interpreters of nature doubted its materiality. Had 
Newton possessed the knowledge of latent heat, as developed by Dr. 
Black, and had he known that it was intimately combined with the atoms 
of all bodies, he would have discovered a positive agent instead of ‘ an 
unknown property of matter,’ to be the cause of attraction. It will be 
seen presently, that he did not believe the power of attraction was innate 
in the atoms of ponderable matter. Indeed, he ridicules the idea of an 
inherent power of attraction. 

When we come to treat of the causes which influence vitality, we shall 
endeavor to show that the exhilarating effects of alcohol are owing 
chiefly to the quantity of latent caloric which it contains ; which also 
explains why it evaporates at a lower temperature, and more rapidly than 
water, and why it is not congealed by cold. The greater quantity of heat 
between its molecules prevents their cohering into a solid state, and 
carries them off in the form of vapor when in open vessels. For the 
same reason the atmosphere and other gaseous bodies cannot be con- 
gealed, except by great pressure, which evolves an enormous quantity 
of heat. 

It is not a little surprising that the obvious and powerful atmospheric 
changes, which are known to result from the agency of heat, did not lead 
philosophers to perceive its agency in the molecular powers of matter. 
It has been long known that heat causes oxygen to unite with other 
elements in proportion to its intensity within certain limits, which is 
shown in every ease of combustion or oxidation. What clearer proof 
could be required, that caloric is the cause of chemical action, than the 
fact, that it always ceases when the cold is intense, and is uniformly pro- 
moted by moderate heat? Yet such is the love of mankind for the mar- 
vellous, that the most simple solutions of natural phenomena have been 
overlooked, owing, perhaps, to their very simplicity. If the veil could 
be drawn aside which conceals from our inspection the whole mechanism 
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of creation, nothing perhaps would so much excite our astonishment as 
its simplicity. When philosophers discovered and taught that caloric was 
the cause of repulsion throughout nature, they overlooked the equally 
important fact, that it attracts, and is attracted by ponderable matter, with 
a force which increases greatly as the distance diminishes. Had they 
perceived clearly, that this subtile fluid pervades all bodies ; that it fills the 
pores and determines the distances of their atoms from each other; that 
all bodies exist in a solid, fluid, or gaseous state, in proportion to the 
amount of caloric around their molecules ; and that caloric has an attrac- 
tion for other matter; they would have discovered that the cause of that 
invisible force which draws the atoms of matter together so strongly in 
solids, and less strongly in fluids, is not merely ‘an unknown property 
of matter, but an active, tangible, and powerful agent ; the cause of per- 
petual motion throughout matter, from the silent and imperceptible changes 
effected by chemical and vital affinities, to the heaving undulations of 
the ‘dark blue ocean,’ the sublime movements of the earthquake and 
tempest, or the passage of light from the sun at the rate of 200,000 miles 
per second. 

If the above doctrines be true, it follows that the prevalent dogma of 
the schools concerning the ‘inertia of matter,’ is a philosophical ab- 
surdity ; that while caloric is combined with other matter, there can be 
no such thing as inertia or perfect quiescence of matter. It is the source 
of all dynamicks—mechanical, chemical, and physiological. 

We are sometimes told by metaphysicians and sophists, who mystify 
the simplest truths with their vague subtleties and visionary nonentities, 
that we know nothing of force or power; and that we never can know 
the cause of motion. Such speculations would be harmless, were it not 
for their tendency to repress the noblest aspirations of the soul. Such 
men would keep the world forever in darkness. They would chain down 
the energies of the immortal mind, and limit it to the most superficial 
and unsatisfying views of natural phenomena. They profess to be in 
quest of knowledge, while they are ignorant of the cause of life and 
motion. ‘They know not the sublime satisfaction which flows from the 
discovery of a new principle, which enables us to trace hidden analogies ; 
which enlarges the boundaries of human thought, and extends our empire 
over nature; which enables us to ascend from isolated facts, to * those 
grand and comprehensive laws which pervade and encircle the universe.’ 

We are sometimes met by the inquiry, What practical advantage can 
arise from such inquiries !—to which we answer, that all truths are valua- 
ble ; all truths are in harmony ; and all truths contribute to the perfection 
of human happiness. Every physical truth is intimately connected with 
the science of health and morality, which we would denominate the sci- 
ence of human happiness. We shall never be able to establish this most 
important of all sciences on a durable basis, until we thoroughly com- 
prehend the laws of life, and those influences which deteriorate or im- 
prove organization. 

When we shall thoroughly understand the relations of caloric to pon- 
derable atoms, it will be found that chemistry and physiology are the 
two main pillars of the Temple of Science—that they are indispensible to 
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a sound, practical knowledge of the physical and intellectual constitution 
of the world. We shall then see, that all the revolutions of the globe, are 
ultimately resolvable into chemical agency—that mountains are upheaved 
by the expansive power of heat, liberated in the interior of the earth by 
chemical action, and crumbled into ruins by chemical decomposi- 
tion. We have no doubt that the perfection of this beautiful science, 
will give to man a power over nature superior to that of the fabled gods 
of antiquity ; and that when the laws of life shall be more clearly un- 
folded and simplified, we shall be able to modify and control the facul- 


ties and propensities of the mind, until the science of human happiness 


shall be every where complete. But, until we know what the cause of 


life and motion is, and all its influence upon ponderable matter, the whole 
circle of physics must be, in a great degree, a mere parade of vague de- 
finitions and metaphysical gratuities. 

If we have succeeded in demonstrating that caloric is the cause of the 
atomic attractions of matter, it must also be the bond of union among the 
heavenly bodies; for this plain reason, that the action of large masses 
of matter is resolvable into the action of their minutest particles or atoms, 
which, according to Sir Isaac Newton, are centres of force—in other 
words, gravitation is the sum or resultant of all the atomic attractions of 
matter. The force which causes fluid mercury to run into globules, when 
poured on a table, is the same which attracts bodies towards the centre of 
the earth; or masses of aqueous vapor to aggregate into clouds ; or frag- 
ments of timber to collect around a floating wreck ; or a plummet to devi- 
ate from the perpendicular, when suspended beside a precipitous moun- 
tain. They are all drawn together by the attraction of caloric for ponder- 
able matter. It is probable that the only difference between the attraction 
of gravitation and that of cohesion, is, that the former acts at compara- 
tively great distances ; while the latter acts at insensible distances. In 
the case of molecular attractions, the cause is more obvious, because we 
can demonstrate the existence and comparative amount of latent caloric 
which is combined with, and surrounds the atoms of different bodies ; 
while the attracting medium or power which operates on masses, more 
readily escapes the senses, and we are compelled to trace it by analogies. 
The formation of summer clouds, and their attraction by mountains, pre- 
sent a beautiful and striking illustration of an attraction intermediate be- 
tween that of cohesion and gravitation. It is an ocular demonstration 
of aggregation produced by the affinity of caloric for ponderable matter, 
and shows clearly that they result from the operation of the same cause. 
For example, the attraction of caloric for water causes it to enter into 
and expand its particles, by which it is carried into the atmosphere in the 
form of invisible vapor, which is thus charged plus with caloric, while 
the attraction of the same caloric for bodies which contain less of it, 
draws the vapor towards them. ‘Thus mountains which contain less ca- 
loric in proportion to their amount of ponderable matter, attract the latent 
heat of vapor, by which it is drawn towards them and condensed into 
clouds, rain, snow, etc. The invisible vapor is charged with caloric 
plus, while the mountains are minus. Hence the greater quantity of 


rain which falls on mountains than on plains. When cumuli of clouds 
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are oem’ in the atmosphere, by parting with a portion of their heat, 
they are also minus or negative, in relation to all uncondensed or trans- 
parent vapor which is plus or positive; so that they become centres of 
attraction, drawing to them successive masses of vapor and abstracting 
their caloric, by which a perpetual condensation is kept up, until they 
become aggregated into extensive masses, which sometimes resemble 
huge castles, or vast rocky mountains suspended in the air. 

If all bodies have an attractive power in proportion to the amount of 
matter which they contain, and if caloric be the cause of molecular at- 
traction, it follows that the constituent caloric of the earth, and of all the 
planets, comets, and satellites, is like that of the sun, proportioned to the 
amount of matter—and that gravitation is the sum of all the atomic at- 
tractions of matter. 

It is estimated by astronomers, that the sun’s volume is one million 
three hundred and eighty-four thousand four hundred and seventy-two 
times greater than that of the earth—and more than five hundred times 
larger than all the planets and comets that revolve around him. ‘This 
immense body is continually emitting streams of the most refined and 
subtile matter in the form of light, which vivifies the whole planetary sys- 
tem with an ever-active flame. Sir Isaac Newton maintained that there 
must be some connecting medium between the celestial bodies, which he 
termed ‘ether,’ and which he supposed was more subtile than light. 
Does not caloric answer to this subtile medium? Does it not extend 
from the centre to the circumference of the universe? Is it not the cause 
of all the motions and transmutations of terrestrial matter—of decompo- 
sition and re-combination—of secretion, nutrition, growth, etc.? Is it not 
the semperviving energy of universal nature ? M. 


THE RETURNED MINIATURE 
Picture !—‘ thou troublest me !? 


Tov hast been cherished in a maiden’s breast, 
Those little eyes have looked upon her heart— 

Her hands have press’d thee, and her lips caress’ | 
Thy smooth, cold cheek, all senseless as thou art ; 

She wore no visor o’er her soul with thee, 

Come tell me picture what thine eyes did see. 


‘I saw a bosom full of secret guile, 

A heart of vanity, a soul of pride : 
A mind to trifle with its joys awhile, 

Then like a wearied babe, throw them aside ; 
Still burning for new triumphs, anxious still 
O’er bending hundreds to exalt her will.’ 


Thou slanderest, picture—she did always seem 
The meekest, purest, angel of the earth— . 
So gentle and so trustful, you might deem 
She had no thought but showed its very birth ; 
I fear thy stay hath been almost in vain— 
Open thy lips, oh! picture,—speak again, 
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‘I lay beneath her pillow when she slept, 
And saw the visions of the night go by— 
I saw the smile, I felt the tears she wept, 
I heard the muttered name, the gentle sigh ; 
As hour by hour her dreams dissolved away, 
And hour by hour returned as fresh and gay.’ 


And such hath been her life,—on one she smiled, 
Who bowed upon her hand, and sought her love : 

The poor fond man went forth and was beguiled 
By the soft accents of his murmuring dove. 

A veil swept o’er the sun, and round him lay 

Shadows of altered clouds, no longer gay. 


Another came, and fondly breathed his vow, 
And Jaid his offering down before her shrine— 
She charmed him with her smiles and sunny brow, 
With many a glance, and many a flattering sign ; 
But when his love could brook no more delay, 
She coldly sent him on his lonely way. 


Thou wert the last, and now thine hour hath come, 
And spurned, and slighted, I return to thee, 
My head is dizzy with the ceaseless hum 
Of fluttering insects round a blooming tree ; 
Where one fond welcome every wanderer meets, 
And every wing seems laden with its sweets. 


‘Oh! send me forth, my master, never more, 
But to a gentle and confiding breast, 

Where I may nestle in the bosom’s core 
Alone, without a rival to molest ; 

And let the temple of that spirit be 

A holy resting-place and shrine for me.’ 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE HUMAN VOICE. 


RUSH ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE HUMAN VOICE; GKIGG AND ELLIOTT, PHILADELPHIA, 


Tue first edition of the Philosophy of the Human Voice, published by 
Mr. Small, of Philadelphia, in the year 1827, although containing the 
philosophy of a new science, and appearing in a form too expensive for 
general readers, passed rapidly from the hands of the publisher, and even 
found its way to some of the older institutions in Europe. We are 
pleased to see a second appearance of the work with additions, under a 
much cheaper form. We trust it will be extensively perused ; for what- 
ever may be the opinion of the present or future generations as to its 
final influence in giving vigor, expression, and beauty to oral language, 
it bears upon its pages the indelible impress of acute observation and 
minute analysis. 

Unaided by the dim lights of antiquity on the one hand, and untram- 
melled by modern opinions on the other, our author appears to have 
listened alone to that monitor who was able to conduct him in safety 
through her paths, and instruct him in the mysteries of her operations— 
Nature. He has supplied a desideratum in the fine arts, by reducing 
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speech into its primary elements, showing it to be a branch of musical 
science, susceptible of all those impressions to which vocal music owes 
its fame, and by which it exerts its powers. The first section opens with 
a description of the general division of vocal sound, with a more minute 
analysis of its pitch; of the latter, two divisions are made, distinguished 
by the terms Discrete and Concrete; the former produced by striking 
different notes of the scale, either consecutive or remote ; the latter, by 
the progression of the voice, ascending or descending, after having com- 
menced its opening pitch ; thus it may skip discretely from the key note 
of the scale employed (the Diatonic) to any higher note, or vice versa ; or 
pass concretely through the same notes. After subdividing these scales 
into the Chromatic or Plaintive, and the Tremulous, the section concludes 
with a definition of the terms, Melody, Intonation, and Cadence, as ap- 
plied to speech. It is evident Mr. Walker meant to convey the same 
idea by the term inflection, as Dr. Rush by that of concrete; but the 
former has marked no degrees of his inflection, nor assigned to them 
any other than a general character; the latter defines his concretes ; 
measures them by a scale well known in science, and assigns to them 
peculiar characteristics, as they ascend or descend in that scale. But 
it is upon the elementary construction of this concrete that the * Phi- 
losophy of the Human Voice’ must rest its claim to originality, and to 
which its author may Jook forward in anticipation, through the vista of 
time, for the lasting heritage of fame. It forms the key-stone to all that 
is expressive, grand, beautiful, or distinct in human utterance: it enables 
the drawler to perceive the elementary construction of that intonation 
under which his hearers slumber ; the mere ranter, the percussion of that 
vocality which startles where it should convince ; and the elocutionist, the 
power by which he holds the attention in vassalage, while he convinces 
the understanding or softens the heart. Dr. Rush divides the concrete 
into two parts, designated by the terms Radical and Vanish ; illustrated 
in the second section by the dipthongal sound of ‘ 2’ as heard in ‘ day ;’ 
the equal distribution of the a and e (or radical and vanishing sounds) 
forming the syllabic voice of speech ; the extension of the e sound, (or 
vanish,) that of song; and the prolonged (or radical) @ with diminished 
e, (or vanish) the syllabic voice of recitative. In the application of these 
divisions to speech, we are furnished with the philosophy of the drawl, 
rant, and of that finished condition of elocution to which we have before 
alluded. The equality of this concrete, which forms the richness of oral 
language, has led Dr. Rush to examine the ELEMENTARY SOUNDS with 
reference to their susceptibility of its impressions. Setting aside the 
old nomenclature of vowels, consonants, etc. he has arranged our literal 
elements, with an attention to their purposes in SPEECH, under three 
heads: Tonics, Subtonics, and Atonics: the first possessing the highest 
musical qualities, the second possessing them in an inferior degree, and 
the third heard only under the condition of an aspiration or whisper. It 
is not to their musical quality, as such, that the tonics owe their proud 
elevation among the literal elements, but to the extended vocal concrete 
which they bear under every condition of pitch. The Greek or Italian 
scholar, when regarding the rich musical qualities of his own language, 
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based on its tonic or vowel ternurations, will, we doubt not, readily assent 
to the truth of the proposition, that all languages will be musical in pro- 
portion to the number of tonic or vowel elements which enter into their 
construction. If we have any fault to find with the section on the literal 
elements, it is that our author has scarcely bestowed that attention upon 
the subtonics and atonics which they merit. The tonic elements form 
the music and the power of expression; but the subtonics and atonics, 
standing as they frequently do in our language, on the boundaries of 
syllabic utterance, and defining its limits, demand a very distinguished 
situation among our elementary sounds. ‘The fourth section opens with 
an original investigation of syllabication, in which Dr. Rush has shown 
the various length of syllables, and the rule which ordains but one accent 
to each, to be dependent on the concrete function of the voice. If our 
limits would allow, we could say much on this section ; we must, however, 
refer the reader to the work itself. We perfectly agree with its author, 
that accent, properly so called, can alone rest on the vowel elements of 
a syllable ; and that the rule of rhetoricians, assigning short quantity to 
a syllable when the accent rests on the consonant, has no foundation in 
philosophic truth. 

Tha fifth section is one possessing great interest to the lawyer, the 
divine, the statesman, the actor, or the general reader—‘ The mechan- 
ism of the voice.’ Dr. Rush details four kinds of voice, the Natural, the 
Falsette, the Whispering, and the Orotund. By the latter, derived from 
the Latin phrase ‘os rotundum,’ he implies that natural or improved 
manner under which the elements are exhibited with a pure, base, full, 
and ringing quality ; rarely heard except through long and assiduous cul- 
tivation; known among the Italians (in consequence of its supposed 
origin) by the term ‘ voce di pelto,’ or ‘ voice from the chest.’ It is the 
only voice in which effect can be given to the dignity of Shakespeare, 
the sublimity of Milton or Dante, or any of the higher species of epic or 
dramatic reading. Mr. Macready and Mrs. Siddons are among the few 
whom we recollect as possessing this vocal condition naturally. The 
former has been among us ;—his fine, deep, full musical tones have not 
yet died upon the ear. The recollection of them, compared to the com- 
mon tones of mankind, is like some majestic vision bursting on the mid- 
night slumber, contrasted with the daily realities of life. The means of 
attaining this condition of voice are fully pointed out in the section to 
which we must refer the reader. The Diatonic melody, or concrete 
movement of the voice through consecutive tones, forms the subject of 
the sixth section ; it is divided into the current melody, and the melody 
of cadence. Dr. Rush has pointed out in this section, the intonation 
which belongs to mere description or narration, as distinguished from the 
higher and more vivid inflections appertaining to the expression of pas- 
sion or feeling. He has furnished numerous diagrams, illustrating va- 
rious forms of the final cadence ; that complete vocal repose, that termina- 
tion of sound, which assures the hearer that the sentence has terminated. 
When we recollect how often we have been unable, by any vocal inflec- 
tion of the speaker, to ascertain the conclusion of sense in a sentence, 
how frequently expectancy has been created where the subject has ter- 
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minated, we cannot too forcibly impress on the reader and speaker, the 
necessity of bestowing great attention on this section. 

The succeeding divisions of this elaborate work, from the eighth to 
the forty-sixth, are occupied with a detail of the elements entering into 
the expression of speech, as distinguished from the unimpassioned diato- 
nic melody: among them, that on the time or quantity of the voice, holds 
a very important station. After classifying syllables in their relation to this 
vocal function, Dr. Rush proceeds to show that the great superiority 
which good readers possess over those of an inferior grade, is the power 
they have of extending the quantity of vocal sound ; that is, of prolong- 
ing the voice, in dignified composition or speech, under that equability 
of the radical and vanish, to which we have before alluded, as governing 
the well-regulated concrete. ‘From the finely governed and varied 
quantities of Mrs. Siddons,’ says our author, ‘I first learned, by beautiful 
and impressive demonstration, that the English language possesses simi- 
lar, if not equal, resources with the Greek and Latin in this department 
of the luxury of speech ; and I thus found myself indebted to the stage 
for the opening of that source of poetical and oratorical pleasure, which 
the more solemn pretences and hack instruction of a college either knew 
not or disregarded: it was while listening to the recitation of this sur- 
passing actress, I was first taught that one of the most important means 
of impressive intonation consists in the extended time of utterance.’ 
Dr. Rush has shown in this section, by comparing an English with a 
Latin and Greek hexameter line, that the former is susceptible of those 
rhythmical beauties to which the latter owe their fame, and by which they 
have been enabled to survive the revolutions of empires and the assaults 
of time. 

To the candid and philosophic inquirer after truth, we commit this 
section. After perusing it, we are convinced he will acknowledge that 
quantity is an essential element of human expression; not circumscribed 
by the narrow boundary of a nation, but the common heritage of a world. 
Modern writers have indeed asserted, that the quantities of the Greek 
accent are lost. Such an assertion bears but little probability, when we 
recollect that Greece has never been depopulated, and that the human 
organs are always and every where the same. Whatever may have been 
the true quantity of other languages, its power in our own has been felt, 
though not acknowledged, from the dawn of English literature to the 
present hour ; not only in the grand pathos of public eloquence, but in the 
unstudied expressions of friendly and domestic intercourse. We were 
not aware (previously to perusing ‘the Philosophy of the Voice,’) upon 
what the charm of Mrs. Siddons’ utterance was based; why even her 
whispers were heard, where the ranting vociferations of others were lost 
on the ear; why, in the ‘Grecian Daughter, the passage commencing, 
‘ Thinkest thou so meanly of my Phocion,’ uttered by her, struck through 
the ear to the heart ; particularly the line, ‘ Oh! thou dost little know him.’ 
Dr. Rush has unravelled the mystery ; he has shown that the beauty of 
her utterance depended on her long-drawn, equable concrete. In clos- 
ing our remarks on this section, we would strongly recommend the clergy 
of our country to peruse it: to them it more particularly appertains. 
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The Episcopal church calls aloud on her ministers to add the solemn 
and impressive beauties of quantity to the long-neglected prosody of 
her Liturgy: the clergy of all sects may discover in this work the secret 
of that premature defect in the vocal organs which paralyses their power, 
and circumscribes their usefulness. They may learn what is of still 
greater moment—the means by which it may be avoided. 

In sections ten and twelve, the diatonic melody is again brought to 
view under peculiar combinations of its notes: in the sixth section, on 
which we have already remarked, this melody is considered as giving 
simple variety, by the frequent change of its notes, to narrative and de- 
scriptive reading or unimpassioned utterance. Dr. Rush has also there 
shown, that when notes of the diatonic scale are arranged in peculiar 
forms—and these are frequently recurring—they assume an attractive 
character, by which the attention is irresistibly drawn to them: such 
successions he has denominated phrases. Thus two or more notes on 
the same pitch, constitute a Monotone; one above the other, a rising 
Ditone ; one below the other, a falling Ditone: three, falling by con- 
secutive notes, a falling Tritone ; four, alternately above or below each 
other, a phrase of Alternation ; three gradually descending, with a down- 
ward vanish on the last, the Triad of Cadence. With this digression or 
explanation, we proceed to consider the uses of these combinations, or 
phrases of melody. The monotone belongs particularly to the expres- 
sion of all dignified, solemn, grand, or pathetic utterance: the phrase of 
alternation, to the exhibition of quick and lively emotion; nor can they 
be changed, without caricaturing the sentiments over which they are 
thrown. To exemplify the power of the former, our author has set to 
notes, in a diagram, the opening of the second book of Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, describing Satan and his peers in the palace of Pandemonium : 
the latter is illustrated, in a corresponding manner, by an extract from 
the sixth book, detailing the contest between Satan and Abdiel. The 
power which intonation exerts at the pausal sections, in pointing out the 
remoteness or proximity of sense, is beautifully illustrated in section 
eleven: the rising ditone so far corresponds with Mr. Walker’s inflection 
at the comma and semicolon points, as to show an intimate and imme- 
diate connexion ; here the correspondence ceases. Dr. Rush has mea- 
sured the ascent of his ditone (as its name implies) by the diatonic 
musical scale ; the inflection of Mr. Walker is left to the uncertain taste 
of the reader. Dr. Rush’s falling ditone resembles what Mr. Walker 
meant by uis falling inflection at the colon point; it has, however, the 
advantage of being in reality what its name implies—a falling ditone. 
Mr. Walker’s is not a falling inflection ; it is a rising inflection on a lower 
opening pitch; he has no falling inflection, properly so named, but that 
which closes the sense at the period ; yet he says in his rhetorical gram- 
mar, * The inflection at the colon corresponds with that at the period, 
except that the former does not descend so low.” Dr. Rush illustrates 
these phrases by several diagrams, to which we would refer the reader 
for the truth of the remarks made above. Borrowing the term grouping 
from the painter’s art, he now applies the diatonic melody to its final uses 
—in relating the united ideas of a discouse, and separating those which 
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are not related to each other. He has explained several means by which 
these purposes may be accomplished—by applications of the phrases 
mentioned above, at the pausal points; diminishing the pitch on inter- 
vening clauses; accelerating the vocal progression over them; and by 
marked impressions of quantity or stress on words particularly related. 
The section contains a nice analysis of the numerous shades which 
varied intonation imparts to the vocal picture. We now take leave of 
the diatonic melody, for the ascending or descending concretes, expres- 
sive of passion or feeling. Our author has measured the latter by cor- 
responding notes of the diatonic scale. Thus a concrete third is the 
continued slide of the voice from the key note of the diatonic scale, to its 
third; a fifth will correspond in its opening and terminating pitch, with 
the first and fifth note ; and a concrete octave will ascend without any 
break through the whole scale. We have referred to the upward con- 
cretes, merely for the purpose of showing the continuity of the vocal pro- 
gression: the voice passes in a reversed position, obedient to the same 
laws, through the whole or parts of the scale: the upward concrete ex- 
hibits the intonation of inquiry more strongly marked as it ascends in the 
scale; the downward—positiveness, affirmation, and command. In 
section sixteenth, our author, in a curious inquiry into the grammatical 
construction of the interrogative sentences, has shown the relation which 
they bear to varied applications of the upward concrete pitch; he esta- 
blishes the fact, that all words which really carry in them the point or spirit 
of the question, must pass through an upward third, fifth, or octave con- 
crete, or be raised by a rapid change of radical pitch to corresponding 
notes in the diatonic scale. By the powerful light of analysis which per- 
vades this section, he has demonstrated in what the cadence of interroga- 
tive sentences differs from that of the diatonic; in one of the diagrams the 
reader will find the former melody descending by three consecutive 
NOTES on as many syllables, (as in the diatonic cadence :) but on each 
descending radical, rising through three and a half tones, or to a fifth of 
the diatonic scale, showing the essential difference between the two 
forms of cadence to consist in the length of the concrete pitch ; this sec- 
tion cofftains a criticism on the syntax of interrogation worthy the atten- 
tion of the philosophic grammarian. We may remark of the chromatic 
melody, the subject of the seventeenth section, that it is a plaintive or 
semitonic intonation, obeying the same general laws as the diatonic, 
except that its intervals rise through half the space, and is susceptible 
of the same changes by radical pitch. ‘The downward concretes of 
the voice, form the subject matter of the work from the 19th to the 
24th section. We have before stated, that the main feature of this 
movement, was its positive or affirmative character. Under the term 
wave, Dr. Rush has noticed a condition of voice, in which it is joined, 
in its upward and downward movement. The wave is measured in its 
pitch by the diatonic scale, and divided into a second, third, fifth, and 
octave. It is difficult to render intelligible, without ocular or audible 
demonstration, this peculiar vocal function. For the satisfaction of the 
reader, we will make the attempt : Supposing the voice to open on the 
lowest note of the diatonic scale, and ascend—without any break—to 
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its fifth, then detonal to the key note, it would present a wave of the 
fifth: there must be no break from the beginning to the termination of its 
impulse. Mr. Walker’s circumflex accent was analogous to the wave, 
under one condition. Our author has furnished a table, describing the va- 
rious kinds of wave, and the number of their constituents, to which we 
must refer the reader. He who has listened to any great actor, thun- 
dering forth the proud and vaunting reply of Coriolanus to Aufidius, the 
Volscian general, when tauntingly called a boy by the latter, has heard 
a wave, in the proud, vindictive, and angry interrogation conveyed in the 
repetition of that word by the Roman exile. We shall omit two sections 
following ; not that they are less interesting than their fellows, but be- 
cause we have more important matter to notice in our limited space. 
In the remarks on the second section, we described the concrete as 
composed of the radical and vanish of the voice. Dr. Rush has again 
brought the RapicAL to view under the designation of radical stress, in 
the 34th. It is this form of stress which imparts brilliancy and vigor 
to general conversation, and destroys what is called mouthing: exerted 
in a greater degree, it forms the most powerful of emphatic distinctions. 
Dr. Rush describes its seat, and details the method by which it may he 
acquired: it is the only condition of voice, by which emphasis can be 
imparted to syllables in which a tonic is followed by an atonic element. 
The median stress—the subject of section 35th—differs from the radi- 
cal, in the dignified character which it imparts to the concrete vocal 
movement. ‘This stress consists in a gradually diminishing swell of the 
voice in its passage through the lengthened concretes. It is character- 
istic of smoothness, dignity, and grace. Thrown over the semitonic 
wave, it adds to the depth of pathos. The Litany of the Episcopal 
church, indeed nearly the whole of its Liturgy, would receive a depth, 
grandeur, and sublimity from it, which might lead the mind back to the 
days of the patriarchs and apostles, if the ministers of that church would 
deign to believe that something more than scholarship was necessary to 
enable them to give proper effect to the sublime precepts of christianity. 
Around the dignified language of a Milton, this stress throws a stately 
grandeur, that lifts us to the ‘ blue serene,’ from whence he contemplat- 
ed his objects, and in which he formed the bright visions of his imagi- 
nation. Several other vocal stresses are enumerated—we must refer to 
the work for their detail. In his section on emphasis, Dr. Rush has 
gone far in advance of all writers with whom we are acquainted. In- 
stead of expressing by that term the genus and the species, he has look- 
ed back on his preceding analysis, for the various intonations and ways 
of the voice. He has defined emphasis to be any vocal act, by which 
a syllable or word may be rendered expressive ; consequently, they will 
have as many forms as there are intonations and stresses of the voice : 

the vocal resources with which this chapter must furnich the instructors 
of youth, and the extensive field which it must open to the view of the 
inquiring philosopher, we trust will not be left to succeeding generations 
to discern and appreciate. The indefinite term emphasise, will, under 
the light of this analytic chapter, yield to the definition of the form of 
emphasis required. We are furnished by Dr. Rush, with nineteen 
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emphatic variations, divided into those of time, stress, and pitch ; the lat- 
ter are subdivided into the upward and downward concretes and waves. 
We must conclude our survey of this original production, by observing 
that there are yet several important sections, highly worthy of notice, 
particularly those on ‘ Faults of Readers,’ and the mode of instruction 
in elocution. In the latter, our author has furnished a didactic system 
of elementary instruction, based on the preceding analysis, which dis- 
plays the vast superiority of science over mere art, and the clearness 
and beauty with which a whole is discerned through the medium of its 
component parts: the teacher of elocution may here learn the secret of 
his profession,—that of doing one thing at a time: he may, by its light, 
avoid the rock on which his predecessors have split—may view the per- 
fection of nature through her elements—and, like the artist who framed 
the Venus de Medicis from elements of beauty seen among great de- 
fects, may, from the discordant intonations of mankind, form a system of 
vocal perfection. There are asperities of style in this work, which we 
think might have been avoided with advantage to its usefulness ; yet they 
bear, in some cases, so strongly, the impress of justice, that we can 
hardly desire to obliterate them—as the following: ‘Go to some, may I 
not say all, of our colleges, and observe how the art of speaking is not 
taught there. See a boy of but fifteen years, sent upon a stage—pale 
and choking with apprehension in an attempt to do that without in- 
struction, which he came purposely to learn. Then visit a conservato- 
rio of music,—observe there the orderly tasks, the unwearied superin- 
tendence, and the incessant toil to produce the accomplishment of voice, 
and afterwards do not be surprised that the pulpit, the senate, the bar, 
and the chair of medical professorship, are filled with such abominable 
drawlers, mouthers, mumblers, clutterers, squeakers, chanters, and 
mongers in monotony; nor that the schools of singing are constantly 
sending abroad those instances of vocal wonder, who are bidden to the 
halls of wealth and fashion, and sound along the high places of the world.’ 

In a conversation with a young cadet from the Polytechnic school in 
Paris, we were informed that this work had been well received there, and 
highly complimented. In England it had been commended in high 
terms by one of the most respectable reviews. Are the institutions of 
Europe alone capable of understanding and appreciating its worth? Is 
it in advance of its generation in youthful America? Does it excite 
envy in the minds of those capable of deciding on its merits, because it 
is a native production? We hope, for the honor of our institutions, 
these questions may not be answered in the affirmative. ‘The effects of 
such a production are not felt in a moment—they are the growth of 
years—seen in the renovated language of another age. It has been 
said that the progress of knowledge is slow, but sure; and we anticipate 
with confidence, the period when the ‘ Philosophy of the Voice’ shall 
receive its full award of justice. The laurel of fame may perhaps 
bloom over the grave of its author; his day and generation may pass 
before the genius of English speech shall assert the supremacy of her 
violated laws. ‘The specimens of Baconian investigation are, however, 
too rare not to be finally appreciated: and tothe discriminating judg- 


ment of a future, if not the present age, the author may safely commit 
his work and his fame. B. 
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THE BROTHERS: 
AN AUTHENTIC TALE OF IRELAND. 


‘ Oft expectation fails, and most oft there 
Where most it promises ; and oft it hits 
Where hope is coldest, and despair most sits.’ 
Henry Firtu. 


‘Hoty Virern !’ exclaimed the beautiful young girl, who hung trem- 
bling upon the bosom of her lover, and surveyed with a quick, wild 
glance, the prostrate form before her: ‘Holy Virgin!—he is dead— 
murdered. You have killed him, Redmond !” 

‘ And if Ihave,’ replied the young man indignantly, ‘ my worst fault is, 
that I have cheated the gallows of its due. He who would harm an 
innocent girl, deserves to swing from the highest scaffold in the realm.’ 

‘’Tis for you, Redmond, that I fear,’ said the affrighted maiden. * You 
are his father’s tenant!’ 

‘And what of that? What though he be rich, andI poor? I have 
committed no crime against God or man, in defending innocence ; and 
so God and the law protect me! But there is life in the worthless car- 
case. See !—it moves.’ 

‘The Lord be praised !’ gasped the fair pleader: ‘ Now, for the love 
of the saints, assist him.’ 

‘Assist him! If it were at the altar’s steps, and Floyd Moore stood 
there upon his feet, I would strike him down.’ 

‘Then, in the name of Heaven, let us begone !’—and, supplied by 
her terror with temporary strength, the gentle girl drew Redmond 
M’Carthy’s arm within her own, and hurried him from the spot. 

The subject of this brief dialogue gradually recovered the exercise of 
his suspended faculties. Groans of physical anguish were mingled with 
bitter curses, as he wiped away the blood which had thickened upon his 
wounded temples. 

‘ The low-born slave’—*‘ my father’s tenant’—he muttered at intervals, 
as he bound a handkerchief around his brow : ‘to thrust himself between 
me and my pleasures—to haunt my footsteps, and strike me senseless to 
the earth, just as enjoyment was in my grasp. Eternal perdition be 
my portion if I forgive him.’ Floyd Moore kept his oath. 


It was in the ‘leafy month of June,’ in the year 18—; and well did 
the warm sun and cloudless sky of the day befit the season. A single 
vessel reposed upon the noble Shannon, which imaged the deep blue 
firmament in its bosom; and on either bank smiled ‘the rich ver- 
dure of. early, fresh vegetation. The wide view embraced plain and up- 
land, mountain and valley—the blue smoke wreathing from the lowly 
chimneys of the hamlets on the hill-side—on one hand, Limerick with 
her spires and turrets piercing the air ; and on the other, the giant tops of the 
mountains of Clare, swelling one over the other, and closing the pros- 
pect. Altogether, it was ascene in the recollection of which fancy loves 
to revel, and which can never pass from the memory. 
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I was about to take my leave of one or two humble friends, whom, 
with many other emigrants, the sail in the Shannon was about to bear 
to another clime. A peasant unmoored a little skiff, against which the 
tide was idly lapping on the shore, and shooting over the glad waters, 
we were soon at the vessel’s side. 

‘ Musha, an’ you’re welcome Master R ” said Tom Doolan, 
stretching out his hand to help me over the vessel’s side— it looks like 
ould times to see your honor. Sure we didn’t think to look upon the 
face of a neighbor again, much less your father’s son, that’s the obligin’ 
jintleman, all out.’ 

‘Thank you, Tom: how is Biddy, and the little ones ?” 

‘Poorly, sir, in regard o’ the partin’, your honor. Biddy, agra, here 
is master R , axin’ afther you and the childher. Wipe your eyes, 
me darlint, and don’t be killin’ yourself wid the sorrow.’ 

‘’Tis kind av your honor to think av us,’ said Biddy, approaching me, 
and wiping her eyes with the corner of her apron; ‘an sure it is the 
wholesome sight you are to us, this blessed day, when there is not a 
neighbor left to say good bye to us but yoursel’ an’ Rimmy M’Carthy 
there, who is breakin’ his heart, the tindher boy, for partin’ wid his 
brother.’ 

‘Who is Rimmy M’Carthy ?’ I inquired. 

‘Phelim an’ Rimmy,’ replied Tom, ‘are sons to Dinnis M’Carthy of 
Ballysleevin—tinants to Mr. Moore, your honor. Well-behaved boys 
they are sure, an’ a dacint father that owns thim, moreover. Phelim— 
that’s him that’s houldin’ the hand o’ the other—is lavin’ the counthry 
you see, an’ goin, wid oursel’s, where there’s naither tax nor tithe to op- 
press the poor an’ take their airnin’s—Amirica, | mane—good luck to 
her across the wather !” 

‘Is it poverty,’ I asked, ‘ that compels him to leave home and friends ?” 

* No—not that, sir. More industhrious boys niver lived nor the same 
two: they stuck to the work and the work stuck to thim, so that they 
throve beyant the rache of poverty. They both set their hearts on the 
same girl—Kathleen O’Donohue, by name: and no wondher, for sure 
she’s the perfection av beauty an’ tindherness; an’ more like a lady 
nor a poor man’s child. So, as she could not make a divide av hersel’, 
an’ as Rimmy saved her from that slip o’ grace, Floyd Moore—bad luck 
to him !—she consaved hersel’ bound to give him the priference ; an’ whin 
Phelim persaved that, to presarve his heart from brakin, he took the 
notion to lave home an’ counthry an’ all. Bether forthin to him away, 
God bless him !’ 

‘Amin, sweet Virgin,’ rejoined Biddy: ‘ of that sure he’s desarvin.’ 

‘Orra isn’t it murdherin,’ continued Tom, pointing to the brothers, 
‘to see thim standin’ there, thryin to choak the grief that is widin thim— 
hopeless and lonely av heart? Musha, but I'd rather the weight o’ their 
sorrow was on mysel’ ;’/—and the honest fellow turned aside to conceal 
the tear that started to his eye—the tribute of a nature not more rough 
than generous. 


The brothers were tall, handsome, and robust; and although dressed 
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in the fashion of the lower class of Irish farmers, there was a pride and 
intelligence in their demeanor that seemed to belong to a higher sphere. 

As the time for their separation approached, they became the objects 
of general remark. Hand in hand, in the silence of sorrow, they stood 
gazing on each other, evincing only in the strained composure of their 
countenances, the strong emotions of grief which they were struggling in 
vain to subdue. 

At length a light breeze sprung up, and the mate gave the preparatory 
signal : 

‘ All but the passengers ashore ! 

The two young men started. Their features wore the deep impress of 
heartfelt sorrow: yet their words were few. Real grief is a miser of 
speech. 

‘Be a man, Redmond,’ said Phelim, hesitatingly, as if afraid to trust 
his voice, and certainly unable to enforce the advice by his example : 
* Bear up with it—we’ll meet again.’ 

Redmond replied in his native Irish: ‘1 cannot find the blessed hope 
in my heart.’ 

‘Hut tut, Rimmy! said Tom Doolan, ‘ what’s come over you avich ? 
Sure he’ll be back in a little, an’ faix wid guineas galnore in his purse, an’ 
as high a head as any jintleman of thim all. Think o’ that, an’ take 
comfort. Don’t we all know the goold is to be had for the sarchin’ in 
Amirica? Rouse yoursel’, Rimmy—give over Phelim, agra.’ But per- 
ceiving that his words were either unheard or unheeded, he turned to the 
by-standers, and requested their interference. 

‘ Here, boys,’ said he, ‘ put thim assundher, or divil a bit av rason the 
sorrow will lave in thim at all, at all.’ The crowd interposed, and sepa- 
rated by main force the miserable brothers. 

A few hours after, the Mary Anne, with her broad sails swelling in the 
summer breeze, was sweeping towards the ocean. The sun, with a 
canopy of crimson and purple clouds above him, dipped behind the blue 
mountains in the west, and shed a golden light upon the landscape. By 
no one more than by the Irishman, is the poetry of nature appreciated. 
Phelim M’Carthy, (I have the remainder of his story from his own lips,) 
apart from all, leaned over the vessel’s side. His eyes were now 
bent on the sun-gilt waters, and now addressed to the green hills which 
encircled his home. He reverted to the hours of his childhood—to his 
parents—his brother—and, at last, to an object dearer still. But sorrow 
had worn itself to weakness. ‘ Pulse of my heart!’ was his only ejacu- 


lation; and wiping a tear from his eye, he looked upon the green hills 
again. 


‘Driven from my rightful inheritance—proved an illegitimate to the 
world—degraded from the gentleman to the peeler*—penniless and un- 
pitied—my fate a warning—myself a curse! May heaven’s vengeance 
fall upon the villain who has wrought all this! It was a woful hour when 
Meredith took from Floyd Moore every thing but a cherished revenge. 
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May Heaven forget me, when I cease to remember that he has usurped 
my rights—called me bastard, and But my time will come.’ 
These bitter thoughts coursed through the mind of Floyd Moore, as he 
stood, on a dark winter evening, opposite a home which he could once 
call his own, and gazed upon the illuminated windows from whence issued 
sounds of revelry, as if in mockery of his distress. The frequent laugh 
of the host and his guests grated harshly upon his ear. The festivities 
of which he was an observer only, were to celebrate the arrival of his 
cousin Meredith at Moore-hall, a claim to the possession of which he 
had recently established. Two short years had effected a sad change 
in the fortunes of Floyd Moore. No longer did wealth afford authority 
for his vices or aliment to his flatterers. Degraded, as he himself ex- 
pressed it, from the gentleman to the peeler, nothing remained of his 
former condition, but pride to make the present more miserable, and de- 
sires which could no longer be satisfied. Like himself, his father had 
in early life given loose to those libertine excesses which so frequently 
disgrace the records of youth. He betrayed the affections of a young 
lady, his equal in rank and wealth; and the birth of a son, the offspring 
of their guilty loves, soon revealed the crime. Her insulted relations 
compelled him, at the point of the sword, to wash out the stain he had 
thrown upon their honor, by marrying the hapless object of his passion. 
In revenge for this necessity, tyranny was substituted for affection. A 
few years after her marriage, his wife sunk heart-broken into the grave 
—a last refuge from domestic despotism. The utmost caution had been 
taken to preserve the secret of the son’s illegitimacy. Not doubting that 
his title to the inheritance of Moore-hall would forever remain undis- 
puted, his father made no special provision for him by will. He was 
mistaken. The secret had transpired. It was known to Meredith, an 
Englishman and cousin-german—a man bred to the law, and as crafty 
as the lowest arts of his profession could make him. ‘The lawyer kept 
his knowledge and intentions to himself, until the death of the elder 
Moore. He then proceeded to Ireland; took immediate measures to 
ensure possession; and in a short time found himself the owner of 
three thousand acres, and monied wealth to a large amount. ‘Thus, 
when his hopes were at the highest, and his career of extravagance all 
unchecked, the Illegitimate suddenly found himself robbed of all, and 
standing alone amid the wreck and ruin of his fortunes. To obtain sub- 
sistence, he was forced to accept the situation of a common police-man. 
He became dark and solitary ; and often, in the stillness of midnight, he 
would wander around his father’s mansion, wrapped in the solitude of 
his own desolate thoughts. ‘The comparison of past enjoyment with 


his present situation, fed the undying flame of revenge which burned 
within him. 





For four years, Redmond M’Carthy was happy with his Kathleen. 
He rented a farm of some twenty acres—for much more than its value, 
indeed, considering tax and tithe, so that he was not always able to sa- 
tisfy the agent when the rent-day came around,—but then ‘the next 
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year might be better than the last; and if he should be deceived in that, 
still it might be better the next.’ And thus he went on, with philosophy 
sufficient to appreciate the difference between poor and poorer ; and in 
this lay the secret of his happiness. 

In the summer of ’26, however, a mournful change occurred in his 
circumstances, brought about by the great event which was then agita- 
ting Ireland—the Catholic question. To intimidate all further opposi- 
tion to the emancipation for which he was so fearlessly struggling, by 
an act as decisive as singular in its character, O’Connell in that year— 
depending upon some legal deficiency in the act for the non-admission 
of Roman Catholics to the British legislature,—offered himself as a re- 
presentative to the freeholders of the county of Clare. Their patriotism 
on that occasion was not more praiseworthy than ruinous. For al- 
though the course adopted eventuated in success to the county, to the 
freeholders its result was fatal. We speak of the ten-pound freeholders, 
who, disdaining to have their just prerogatives any longer controlled by 
usurping landlords, in direct opposition to the aristocracy of the country, 
voted for O’Connell, and sent him in triumph to the senate. Forthis exer- 
cise of their rights they were afterwards turned from their farms and 
their homes, with nothing left them but deeply-cherished purposes of re- 
venge ; and when goaded on by want and starvation, the opportunity 
and excuse for their exercise were not wanting. Redmond M’Carthy 
was a Clare freeholder. 

One evening, as he was seated with his still lovely wife before the 
door of his neat little cottage, watching the gambols of two beautiful 
children, the pledge and blessing of their union, he received a message 
from Meredith to attend him immediately at Moore-hall. Kathleen grew 
= She knew they were then in arrears, and that Meredith rarely 

eld any intercourse with the tenantry, except through his agent. Red- 
mond labored to re-assure her, but in vain. Her heart, she said, was 
chilled by a presentiment of impending evil. He kissed her pale lips, 
and prepared to obey the summons. On his way, he encountered Floyd 
Moore. It was the first time in four years they had seen each other 
alone. Their eyes met. Moore’s fell, and he crossed to the other side 
of the road. 

‘ An ill omen,’ thought Redmond, as he passed him. 

‘ He, even he scorns me now,’ muttered the Illegitimate. 

M’Carthy was received by his landlord with great cordiality. Par- 
ticular inquiries were made after his family and their comforts: this 
was flattering—and the unusual attention was received with gratitude. 
After much specious conversation, carried on by Meredith in a tone of 
affected kindness, the main object of the interview was entered upon. 

‘M’Carthy,’ said the landlord, ‘I have sent for you to avail myself of 
your assistance. You are, as my agent informs me, one of the most in- 
telligent of my tenantry, and a man possessing much influence among 
them.’ 

‘Your honor,’ said Redmond, ‘ my father has given me some advan- 
tages that people of my class seldom receive ; and I believe I have many 
friends among my neighbors.’ 
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‘ That is what I wished to be assured of,’ interrupted Meredith, ‘ and 
I am glad that I have not been misinformed. Now, M’Carthy, I am 
sure a man of your intelligence must have already pénetrated the dis- 
guise that veils the motives of this troublesome O’Connell, who has so 
long deceived the people by his hollow professions.’ 

He paused a moment for a reply, but received none. Knitting his 
brows, he proceeded : ; 

‘It is my firm resolve, that whoever of my tenants countenances his 
return for Clare by a vote, shall at the first opportunity be stripped of 
every inch of land he possesses from me. Do you hear, M’Carthy ? 

‘I hear, your honor.’ 

‘ Well then,’ proceeded the landlord in a louder tone, ‘do you be the 
bearer of this intelligence among them. Exhort them to be wary 
of their conduct. Of course, I am to calculate on your support.’ 

‘Mr. Meredith,’ said Redmond, with a mild but undaunted look, ‘I 
regret that the first time I have been honored by your notice should 
be on an occasion like this ; for I must candidly tell your honor, that I 
consider it inconsistent with my conscience and my duty.’ 

*‘ Hold fellow ! shouted Meredith, unable longer to restrain his anger : 
‘do you tell me of your conscience or your duty? Eh? Dare you dis- 
obey the direction of your landlord ?” 

‘[ am noslave, your honor,’ said M’Carthy, reddening. 

‘Dog! do you bandy words with me? M?’Farlane,’ he added, ad- 
dressing himself to his agent, while his cheek became sallow with fury— 
‘how much is this villain in arrears ?” 

Redmond made a step forward, but checked himself. His broad 
chest heaved with manly indignation. The agent referred to some pa- 
pers before him, and, after making a slight calculation, replied : 

‘For one year’s rent, and another quarter in the course of the next 
month.’ 

‘So! Now mark me, M’Carthy, and don’t presume to reply. You 
have a wife and children. If you dare to disobey my injunctions, the 
next month shall see them in indigence—struggling and pining in want. 
It will then be in vain that you curse yourself for their misery.’ 

The agent observing the wildness of M’Carthy’s eye, rushed towards 
him and forced him from the apartment. He sought his home with a 
clouded brow but a determined heart. The election ensued. O’Con- 
nell was successful. M’Carthy, although his eye was fixed on domestic 
ruin, never flinched from the course which his patriotism had dictated. 
With his unhappy family, he fell a victim to his uncompromising princi- 
ple. They were not singular in their misery. Hundreds were visited 
with the same merciless punishment. 


Near midnight, in the month of March, 1S—, Redmond M’Carthy, in 
company with a short, thick-set, suspicious looking person, was walking 
through a ‘ boreen,’ or by-path, which led from the main road, in the 
parish of S Once it would have seemed an extraordinary hour 
for the sober-minded, industrious husband to be absent from his home ; 
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but as the cause of that absence was the theme of conversation between 
him and his companion, we shall let him tell the history of his own 
wrongs. But first let us glance at the condition of the country at that 
period. 

In the spring of 1830, were formed those associations among the 
peasantry which gave birth to the frightful excesses of that memorable 
year. They called themselves ‘Terry Alts.? Their object was to re- 
venge themselves upon the merciless landlords who had driven them to 
desperation, and upon the strangers who had supplanted them in their 
homes; to compel the former not only to restore the land to those who 
before possessed it, but also to lower the rents; and to drive the latter, 
against whom their fury was most particularly directed, from the posses- 
sions which they usurped. These unfortunate men were frequently the 
victims of design. They were generally directed by some person in 
female disguise, who designated himself ‘ Lady Clare :’ and while they 
were often made the instruments of private revenge, their councils were 
as frequently controlled by government spies, who, under the protection 
of a mask, led them on to misdeeds for which they afterwards delivered 
them up to justice. It was evidently to one of their meetings that Red- 
mond M’Carthy and his companion now directed their steps—for at this 
period no peaceable man would dare to be without his door at such an hour. 

‘And so Rimmy, avich,’ said his companion, ‘ he sthripped you clane 
out intirely; and gived your bit o’ land an’ snug house to the bloody 
Sassenach, that was never in the country afore? Och! but ’tis we'll 
give it to him for that same—the unnathural baste, to thrate your father’s 
son afther such a manner.’ 

‘Just so, Shaun,’ replied Redmond:’ and my wife, myself, and our 
children were turned penniless on the world, because I had too much 
honesty to betray my country. My poor father and mother—Heaven 
rest their souls !—had not strength enough to endure the shock ; and they 
that lived on the land since they drew breath. I saw them close their 
eyes forever in a miserable, deserted hovel by the road-side, where my 
poor Kathleen is now weeping over a cheerless fire, awaiting the return 
of her heart-broken husband. Yes, Shaun,’ he continued, ‘ they died of 
sorrow, and cold, and starvation—my helpless parents—because the 
neighbors dare not be charitable to us, lest Meredith should hear of it. 
Well, I had five children to support, and the price of labor was low; 
for those that paid before, were paid themselves by strangers now,—and 
who could maintain such a family as mine on sixpence a day?’ Oh my 
poor Kathleen and my little weenocks, Shaun! It was a sore sight to see 
them starving—they that were in comfort before. I could not bear to 
see it. So, instead of returning home to comfort them o’ nights, I began 
to meet you and ‘the boys’ at Judy Moreen’s, and talk with you about 
the Clare election, and what it brought us to. And very soon, to drown 
the recollection of my wrongs, I took to drinking ; and then you know, 
Shaun, when the spirit was up in us, how we’d talk of revenge, until 
now it has come to this ; but ; 


Ile stopped his companion suddenly, and spoke in a tone of solemn 
determination : 
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‘We go to Meredith’s to night. As the eye of Heaven is on me, it 
shall be the last night of his life !’ 

Redmond walked on in moody abstraction, while his companion con- 
tinued to mutter the wildest imprecations. ‘They soon reached their 
place of destination—a small cabin on the left of the ‘ boreen,’—in the 
inner apartment of which was assembled a number of those unfortunate 
outlaws, many of whom were soon to expiate the excesses of their des- 
peration on the gallows, or as slaves in a distant land. 

As they entered, they were received with a general acclamation—for 
the insurgents were proud of Redmond’s countenance—as he was a 
man noted for his excellence of heart and his superior intelligence. 

* Musha, Rimmy, agra, is that yoursel’ that’s in it?’ said Tom Fitzpa- 
trick, grasping his hand ; ‘ faix, ’tis hard o’ knowin’ one now-a-days at all, 
at all, we’re so starved out o’ our nathur wid the poverty an’ the oppres- 
sion. An’ how is Kathleen, the crathur, an’ the childher, Rimmy ?’ 

‘Bad enough—bad enough !—how should they be, Tom?’ answered 
the wretched husband, his mind recurring to the condition of his de- 
serted family. 

‘An’ more’s the pity, that Kathleen M’Carthy should be in misery an’ 
want, whin the wife av a stranger is sleepin’ undher her proper roof. Och! 
but they are hard times for sartin, whin the daughter av Michael O’ Dono- 
hue is without a dacent house to shelther her. Orra, boys, was there 
no notice left for the thraitors to quit?’ 

‘ Faix !’ exclaimed another standing by—* if there wasn’t, we’d desarve 
to swing from the highest scaffold standin’ this moment in the brave ould 
county. vich, it was mysel’ that pasted the notice on their door t’other 
night, tellin’ thim if they did n’t disparse paceably afore another week, 
they would n’t do it the next.’ 

‘ An’ by the same token, the week is out this blessed night,’ said Red- 
mond’s companion ; ‘ an’ may be we wont be afther payin’ thim a visit on 
our way back ?” 

‘ Now, boys,’ said M’Carthy, ‘is every thing settled? and are ye sure 
that the peelers are not aware of our intention ? 

‘Och, thin, by my soul, Rimmy, ’tis we that are ;’ said Fitzpatrick, 
who was a captain of the band; ‘ an’ divil a peeler will cross our path 
this night at laste—barrin’ he wishes to make an unnathural acquaintance 
wid cold iron.’ 

‘ And has no one seen the ‘ Lady’ abroad? What delays her till this 
hour ?” 

‘Why, you see,’ said Fitzpatrick, ‘ she’s goin’ to make her respicts to 
a sthrange jintleman to night; an’ you would n’t have her go undacent, 
would you? Whin ladies go a courtin’, they must be particular; an’ av 
course why not ‘ Lady Clare?’ But hist! By the piper that played 
afore Moses, she’s wid us now!’ 

As he spoke, the figure of a man in female attire appeared at the door. 
His countenance was masked; and, as if to prevent discovery, he spoke 
not a word. Making a certain signal, they all passed out, each grasping 
his hand as they made their exit, to give the secret sign of initiation. 
Meredith’s house was at the distance of about a mile from the place of 
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meeting, and thither they now followed the ‘ Lady.’ Redmond M’Car- 
thy was among the foremost. 

The police station of S was only a quarter of a mile’s distance 
from Moore-hall. A number of men were collected on that night 
around a cheerful fire, which blazed in its guard-house, with their arms 
ready for immediate use. 

‘What has become of Floyd Moore to-night?’ inquired one of the 
number, in a thick, husky voice. 

‘Where should he be,’ replied another, ‘ but wandering, like a ghost, 
about the house of his fathers ?” 

* He had better beware,’ said the sergeant—‘ for the Terries are not 
the boys to reverence his ghostship. The next watch is his. He should 
be here by this.’ 

‘But latterly,’ said the first speaker, ‘he stays out oftener and later 
than usual. His ways, too, have become darker and more gloomy.’ 

‘Hist! What noise is that ? 

‘Tis his voice, and in alarm.’ 

‘To arms! to arms!’ shouted Moore, as he rushed headlong into 
the room, making the house echo with his cries. ‘'They are on him— 
he is murdered! To arms!’ 

His countenance quivered convulsively as he spoke. Indeed, the 
peelers were more alarmed at the terrific glare and wildness of his man- 
ner, than at the impending danger which he heralded. 

‘Who is murdered,’ inquired the united voice of the assemblage. 

‘Who? ha, ha, ha, who!’ 

‘To your arms, men !’ said the sergeant— let me question him.’ 

While the policemen were obeying these orders, the sergeant proceed- 
ed to elicit some information from Moore. ‘The young man paused for 
a moment to collect himself, and his countenance became deadly pale. 
‘Floyd Moore,’ said the sergeant, in a calm, solemn voice, ‘ what is the 
cause of this dreadful outcry ?’ 

‘ Are ye not yet with Meredith?’ said he, starting as from a dream. 
‘I was in the lawn near his house, and saw the ‘ Terries’ force their way 
into it; and before I could move to give the alarm, the ‘ Lady’ rushed by 
me, and pausing a moment to throw off his disguise, immediately fled.’ 
Moore again shrieked to his comrades to follow him to the house of his 
kinsman. Not a sound was heard when they arrived. 

‘ They are fled—we are too late! They have murdered him!’ shout- 
ed Moore, rushing up the stairs, followed by the police, and making 
directly for the drawing-room. He forced open the door, and rushed 
into the middle of the room. Suddenly checking himself, he turned 
towards his comrades, and pointed to some object dimly observable 
in the shadow of the distant end of the apartment. Twice he exclaim- 
ed witha ghastly expression of countenance— Look !—look!’ 

All eyes were turned in the direction of his trembling finger. Red- 
mond M’Carthy, reclined upon one knee, was bending over the form of 
the murdered Meredith. His right hand grasped the handle of a bayo- 
net, the blade of which was sheathed in the body over which he hung. 
He seemed insensible to the presence of the officers of the law: his arm 
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rose and fell in his ineffectual efforts to extract the deadly steel. Floyd 
Moore continued motionless, in the middle of the room, until his atten- 
tion was diverted from the horrid thoughts which swelled his bosom, by 
the cry which M’Carthy uttered when awakened to a full consciousness 
of his situation. The unfortunate man leaped to his feet, and gazed 
wildly around. The Illegitimate advanced towards him, and roared in 
his startled ear—* Murperer !’ : 

‘The accused paused for a moment, and spreading out his hands, and 
turning his eyes solemnly upwards, he exclaimed : 

‘So help me Heaven, I am nor his murderer !’ 


M’Carthy was tried at the Ennis assizes—and, chiefly upon the testi- 
mony of Floyd Moore, was found guilty, and condemed to expiate his 
crime upon the gallows. We must leave the scene of heart-rending 
wretchedness and desolation which ensued, to the. imagination of the 
reader, and advert to the history of the unhappy victim’s exiled brother. 

Long and bitter as was the war of passion in his heart, it neither 
changed nor influenced the conduct of Phelim M’Carthy. Although his 
mind would often revert, in anguish, back to the home and the loved 
objects from which he was self-banished, it did not retard the industrious 
enterprise which ever commands success in republican America. We 
cannot dwell upon the details of his increasing prosperity. He established 
himself in one of the quiet villages of Massachusetts ; and his sober habits, 
persevering industry, and scrupulous probity soon gained him an excellent 
reputation. As a faithful, temperate laborer, his assistance was always 
eagerly sought by the farmers of the neighborhood. His frugality soon 
enabled him to purchase a few acres of land; to which his untiring assi- 
duity gradually made small additions, until he came at last to be one of 
the most wealthy and influential inhabitants of the village. Time gradu- 
ally weaned his heart from an early and hopeless passion; and he was 
united to the daughter of a rich American farmer, who brought a gene- 
rous increase to his worldly store, and an attachment which he repaid 
with all a husband’s affection. While his brother was struggling against 
titles, and taxes, and rents—while oppression and misery were driving 
him to the scaffold,—he was enjoying the luxury of freedom, the rewards 
of patient exertion, the society of his wife and innocent offspring, and of 
the contented community around him. He had maintained a constant 
correspondence with his brother Redmond, until nearly three years prior 
to the murder of Meredith, when—either owing to the failure of his let- 
ters, or to other causes—all communication between them ceased. This 
long silence, and the apprehension which it caused, joined to a lingering 
desire to look once more upon the country and the friends he had left 
behind him, determined Phelim to return again for a brief season to the 
still cherished land of his birth—that ‘ green isle of the ocean,’ to which 
we must also carry back the reader. 
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‘An’ so, Rimmy M’Carthy is to be hung to-day for murtherin’ that 
thievin’ Meredith?’ said Tom Fitzpatrick to Shaun Alloway, as they 
trudged towards Limerick, on the road that leads from Ennis. 

‘ Musha, Tom, it makes my eyes wather to think av it,’ replied 
Shaun, drawing the back of his rough hand across his eyes ; ‘ for divil a 
a bether boy iver put foot to ground than poor Rimmy—though it has come 
to this wid him.’ 

‘An’ Kathleen, the crathur—she loved him as woman never loved 
afore. An’ now what’ll become av her and her little weenocks, the dar- 
lints?’ Orra, sure it is unnathural only to think av it; but heavy bad 
luck on the riffins that caused her tindher heart sich sorrow, this blessed 
day.’ 

‘Amin, Tom, wid a heart an’ a half; an’ may be it’ll come to more 
nor wishin’ wid us yet. Och! but it ’ud be'the joy to meet in a lonely 
road wid the villain that brought the police on us that misforthinate 
night when Rimmy settled accounts wid Meredith—the bloody informer 
I mane that witnessed against him aftherwards in the court.’ 

* Faix, Shaun, you have no charity in you, to be timptin’ one wid a 
hope that is jist now beyant cummin’ at; but may niver my sowl rest 
in glory, if the first time I meet that riffin, I don’t take revinge for the 
death av Rimmy M’Carthy.’ 

There was a pause in the conversation for some moments, when 
Shaun suddenly broke the silence : 

‘Isn’t it curious Tom, that Rimmy should deny the murdher all along, 
even to Father Pat himsel’, whin he tould me that same night that he’d 
do it?’ I can’t undherstan’ the manin’ av that, at all, at all.’ 

‘It is— it ts puzzlesome for sartin—particular as he was found houldin’ 
the bay’net like a skiver in the heart av Meredith; an’ the ‘ boys’ all 
deny the honor of havin’ done for him, by raison they were sarchin’ for 
somethin’ betther nor his life.’ 

* Divil a help for it now at laste ; but who is that cummin’ down on 
the hill foreanent us, Tom ?” 

‘ A peeler, avich, an’ all alone.’ 

‘ Your sowl you!’ exclaimed Shaun, his countenance suddenly bright- 
ening. ‘ Blur an’ agers, Shaun, where’s the pistil ?? 

‘Here, agra ;’ and Shaun extricated a large horse-pistol from the 
skirts of his rough over-coat. 

* How nathural the little crathur comes out to its work,’ said he, pour- 
ing a little powder in the pan. * This is the boy ’ll aze him, an’ make 
him cry ochone afther he’s dead, or I’m not standin’ here.’ 

* Asy, asy, Shaun, or he’ll be obsarvin’ us, an’ be off in a jiffy.’ 

‘ Orra, Tom, are we livin’ at all, at all? "Tis the bloody informer him- 
sel’! Don’t you see ’—where’s your discarnin’ man ? 

‘Eh?—By you’re right—it is Floyd Moore himsel’ that’s sure 
enough ! 

‘Blood an’ ounthers !’ exclaimed Shaun, unable to suppress his glee. 
In a few moments the fated object of their remarks was before them. 
They made way for him to pass between them; and before he could re- 
sort to his bayonet, they secured him by either arm. 
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* Whisht !’ said F inpemte k, snsing his hand upon hin mouth, as the 
startled wretch was about to shriek aloud in the operas of his fear : ‘ your 
talkin’ time is up, an’ the last word you spoke is the last you'll spake in 
life. If you meet the sowl of Rimmy M’Carthy in the next world— 
which is not likely to be, by rason your ways are “different—tell him that 
twas just Tom Fitzpatrick and Shaun Alloway revinged him.’ 

‘Look, Tom,’ said Shaun, as with one hand he unbuttoned the pri- 
soner’s Coat; ‘an’ see if there’s any one near to prevint us from doin’ 
the job dacently.’ 

Moore struggled desperately ; but he was in the hands of desperate 
men. His efforts were unavailing. 

* Quick, quick, Shaun,’ cried Fitzpatrick ; : §T see a horseman ridin’ for 
dear life towards us, on this side av Clare. Quick, he’ll soon be wid us. 
Hear him thrainp, thramp. For the love av heaven, haste, or he’ll be 
upon us !’ 

Shaun had by this time bared the breast of his victim ; and placing the 
muzzle of the pistol as near his heart as his struggles would permit, he 
pulled the trigger. His exulting shout mingled w ith the re port. 

‘Remimber the message to Rimmy,’ said Fitzpatrick, as the wound- 
ed wretch lay struggling in the dust. The next moment he was fleeing 
with his companion through the adjoining fields. When the approaching 
horseman arrived at the spot, he was shocked beyond expression at the 
bloody spectacle before him. He dismounted to the wounded man’s 
assistance, who addressed him faintly but earnestly : 

* Regard not my wound,’ said he ; ‘my hour has come. But if you 
would save the guiltless, and spare my parting soul the deep curses of 
the injured, mount me on your horse, and away with the speed of light- 
ning to Ennis jail. An innocent man is this day to be executed there, 
for a crime of which I alone am guilty. Oh haste—in mercy, haste ! 


‘Oh that I could dream that dream again!’ said Redmond M’Carthy, 
awaking from a sound sleep on the morning of the day appointed for his 
execution. 

‘You wake toa said reality, my son,’ said the prieat, who had been 
kneeling in prayer by the side of his straw pallet. ‘* The last day of 
your mortal existence has already dawned. Strive to force your 
thoughts from the things that are of the earth, with which you have no 
longer part nor lot.’ 

‘ True, father—a few hours and I shall be no more ; but heaven hath 
blessed me in my sleep, and prepared me for the trial. Phelim—you knew 
him, Sir—I saw him in my dream,—and Kathleen, too, and my children. 
They all looked so sweetly upon me, that my heart swelled with plea- 
sure; and though the dream has passed away, it has left peace behind.’ 

As the dreadful period approached, the jailer entered the cell and 
struck off his chains. 

‘ My limbs are free at last,’ said he, playfully tossing his arms about. 

‘Darkness and dungeon walls are bad enough, but these dreadful 
shackles have been a weary burden. What!’ he cried, as the j Jailer, si- 
47 
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lently and with professional coolness, pinioned his arms and tightened 
the cord that bound them behind him, ‘do they grudge me an hour of 
liberty, and that hour my last? *Tis too much, your reverence; I fear 
there is bitterness in my heart. Father of Mercy,’ continued he, looking 
upwards, ‘ shield the heart of thy servant, that he may die at peace with 
all men.’ A smile gathered upon his pale lips, and his countenance re- 
laxed into an expression of calm serenity. 

At noon a dense crowd had collected around the prison to witness the 
execution. Every place within a quarter of a mile, from which a view 
of the gallows might be obtained, was thronged to excess. ‘The roads, 
the fields, the roofs of the cabins near at hand, the walls, the mounds, 
even the bushes had their tenants for the hour. 

Owing to the disturbed state of the country, a stronger guard than 
usual was in attendance. Horse arid infantry lined the way, and sur- 
rounded the scaffold—the dragoon, looking fierce in his dark accoutre- 
ments—the carbineer, prouder in military display, with his scarlet cloak 
and plumed helmet—the foot-soldier, humbler than both in appearance, 
but conscious of his greater power in the desperate uses of war. 

It was a dreadful sight to look upon. Gloom sat on every counte- 
nance ;—the fatal rope swung to and fro in the breeze from the beam of 
the scaffold, and the silent coffin was beneath! All waited in momen- 
tary expectation of the appearance of the victim—for the appalling scene 
in which life in its freshness was to be given over to mortality ! 

On the coffin of her husband sat Kathleen M’Carthy, the image of 
despair. Her hands rested upon her knees, and her tearless eyes were 
turned upward to the scaffold. Her long black hair hung wildly about 
her face—a vivid contrast to the wan countenance which it half shroud- 
ed. Her cheeks were sunken; her lips had lost their redness, and her 
whole frame was wasted to a skeleton. She had parted from her hus- 
band on the preceding night, and no word had since escaped her lips. 

A murmur of mingled terror and commiseration ran through the 
crowd when the manly form of M’Carthy, attended by the priest, appear- 
ed kneeling at the threshhold of the scaffold chamber, the door of which 
was now suddenly flung open. As he arose, the air resounded with the 
most startling cries. Kathleen sprung to her feet. 

* Now, courage my son,’ said the priest as they advanced ; ‘ the last of 
your mortal ills will soon be at an end. Bear it like a christian and a man.’ 

Redmond made no reply, but walked with an unshrinking step upon the 
scaffold. A white cap covered his head, whose black ribbons, the em- 
blems of his fate, gave a ghastly expression to his countenance. The 
loud keena, or song of sorrow—wild and incoherent, but beyond mea- 
sure affecting—with which Kathleen was thrilling the hearts of all who 
heard her, first attracted towards her the eye of her husband. His first 
‘impulse was to stretch out his arms towards her. He forgot that they 
were pinioned. ‘1 cannot!’ said he, and—the man unable to control 
the husband—he burst into tears. 

The hangman, masked from top to toe to avoid recognition—for a 
thousand hearts among that crowd would have sacrificed their best blood 
for his life—came forward and commenced his preparations for the un- 
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happy man’s execution. Kathleen saw the fingers of the wretch busy 
with the throat of her husband—she saw him unloose his neck-kerchief— 
turn down the white collar of his shirt, and with professional accuracy 
adjust the rope around his neck. She saw him place him on the drop, 
but she saw no more. She was carried, fainting, into the prison. 

‘I thank Heaven for this,’ exclaimed Redmond fervently; ‘she can- 
not be a witness to what must follow.’ 

He then proceeded to address the crowd. He denied that he was 
guilty of the murder. He declared his solemn conviction that the ‘Lady 
Clare’ who had led them to Moore-hall on that fatal night was the mur- 
derer. He averred that he was himself directed to the room by a 
loud outcry, and that immediately after the ‘Lady’ rushed down the 
stairs, his garments red with blood ;—that having entered the drawing- 
room, and seeing Meredith lying upon the floor with a bayonet sheathed 
in his bosom, he attempted to withdraw the weapon, and in the endeavor 
was surprised by the police. He assured the multitude that he was re- 
signed to his fate, and ended by requesting their prayers for his salva- 
tion. He then shook hands with the priest and the executioner; the 
latter drew the cap over his eyes, and both retired. Appalling moment 
to the victim! The light of heaven is shut from his sight forever—the 
last hand is touched! He breathes—that breath may be his last. Every 
sense is ripe and fresh—but how soon will dissolve the mysterious es- 
sence ! 

‘Are you ready?’ asked the hangman from within the chamber, his 
finger trembling on the spring. 

‘ Not yet: suffer me to breathe one short prayer,’ was the answer. 

‘ Had I not better put him out of pain, your reverence?’ said the callous 
wretch to the clergyman. 

‘ Hold!’ answered the priest; ‘ would you interrupt his last prayer to 
Heaven?’ 

‘Are you yet prepared ?’ again interrogated the hangman, after a short 
pause ; but the unfortunate man continued his prayer without heeding him. 

‘I can delay no longer, growled the hardened finisher of the law— 
and his finger again touched the spring. 

‘Stay, stay!’ said the holy father, suddenly grasping his arm: ‘ Did 
you not hear a noise ?” 

‘I heard nothing, your reverence : I must perform my duty.’ 

‘ Stir not for your life, fellow,—the tumult waxes louder.’ 

‘ What if it should be a rescue ?” 

* Hold, villain !’ 

Scarcely had the last word dropped from the lips of the priest, when 
the air resounded with the cries of the multitude. ‘Hold, hold! was 
shouted and echoed on all sides, until the very bars on which the re- 
signed victim stood, vibrated with the sound. Suddenly an avenue was 
made through the vast multitude without—the gates of the prison area 
were thrown open, and a horseman, spurring the reeking sides of his 
steed, rushed in, and with his dying charge made directly for the scaffold. 

M’Carthy, so soon as the horseman had revealed his business, was 
removed to the scaffold-chamber. In the mean time, Floyd Moore, 
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stretched upon the coffin which was soon to have received an innocent 
tenant, made a full confession of his guilt. He had commanded the 
attack upon the house of his kinsman; and while, after the flight of the 
domestics, the others were employed in the search for arms, he was per- 
petrating the murder. He then rushed from the house, divested himself 
of his disguise, and hastened to spread the alarm. In attaching suspi- 
cion to M’Carthy, he was actuated by a double revenge. Well had he 
remembered his oath: * Eternal perdition be my portion, if I forgive 
him!’ But his conscience would not suffer him, as his last hour ap- 
proached, to leave the world with the guilty secret unrevealed. 

His confession was received and recorded by the sheriff. As he was 
noting down his last words, the horseman, who had been crowded from 
the immediate scene by the eagerness of the multitude, forced his way 
to the scaffold, and addressed the sheriff: 

‘ Will the testimony of this unhappy man suffice, Mr. Sheritl?’ 

‘It is enough, Sir. The execution must be stopped.’ 

‘ Then let caution be used in imparting this information to him whom 
it most concerns. With your concurrence, I myself, Sir, will be the 
bearer of the news.’ 

‘’Tis a humane undertaking,’ replied the sheriff, ‘and your wish shall 
be gratified.’ 

The horseman bowed, and entered the scaffold-chamber. He found 
the respited sufferer with the cap still drawn over his eyes, and his hands 
in those of the priest. 

‘ There is hope for you still,’ whispered the horseman, as he cut the 
rope that bound his arms. The mind of the wretched man wavered a 
little at the intimation of a hope so utterly unexpected. His spirit had 
been dark too long to endure steadily the first light that burst upon it. 
He inquired languidly: ‘ Who is it speaks ?” 

‘One that brings consolation to the guiltless.’ 

‘ Sure I should know that voice! Let me hear it again ;’ and he inclined 
his head to the speaker. 

By the advice of the holy father the cap was removed from the face 
of the prisoner ; and he saw, in the person of his deliverer his long ab- 
sent brother Phelim. We must throw a veil over the excess of transport 
which marked their recognition and embrace. 

Through the exertions of many gentlemen of wealth and influence in 
the county, an unconditional pardon was obtained for the crime of par- 
ticipating in the riotous proceedings of the Clare insurgents; and Red- 
mond M’Carthy was immediately liberated from prison. The Lllegiti- 
mate breathed his last a few moments after the conclusion of his guilty 
record; and Fitzpatrick and Alloway were transported for life for his 
murder. Redmond M’Garthy, his loved Kathleen, and her happy family, 
accompanied by Squire Phelim, were soon tossing upon the Atlantic, on 
their way to America. 

I have engraved upon my heart the sentence with which—by his own 
contented fireside, not two months since—he closed the eventful story 
which I have, I fear in vain, endeavored faithfully to embody: * The 
ways of Heaven,’ said he, ‘ are unsearchable ; we should, therefore, bear 
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our sufferings with patience ; for how often are our seemingly worst 
misfortunes the occasion of our choicest blessings? When we murmur 


most at the dealings of Providence, we may be most accusing Heaven 
for its unseen kindnesses.’ R. E. K. 


THE SEA-KINGS. 


‘ They are rightly named Sea-Kings,’ says the author of the Inglinga-saga, ‘ who never scek shelter 
under a roof, and never drain their drinking-horn at a cottage fire.” 


I, 


Our realm is mighty ocean, 
‘The broad and sea-green wave 
Which ever hails our greeting eyes— 
Our dwelling place and grave! 
For us the paths of glory lie 
Far on the swelling deep ; 
And brothers to the tempest, 
We shrink not at his sweep! 


II. 


Our music is the storm-blast, 
In fierceness revelling nigh, 

When on our graven bucklers gleam 
His lightnings glancing by. 

Yet most the flash of war-steel keen 
Is welcome in our sight, 

When flies the startled foeman 
Before our falchions’ light, 


Ill. 


We ask no peasant’s shelter, 
We seek no noble’s bowers ; 
Yet they must yield us tribute meet, 
For all they boast is ours. 
No castled prince his wide domain 
Dares from our yoke to free ;— 
And, like mysterious Odin, 
We rule the land and sea. 


Iv. 


Rear high the blood-red banner! 
Its folds in triumph wave,— 
And long unsullied may it stream, 
The standard of the brave! 
Our swords outspeed the meteor’s glance— 
The world their might shall know, 
So long as heaven shines o’er us, 
Or ocean rolls below, E. F. E. 











The Ideal. 


THE IDEAL. 


* On, Spirit-Land !—thou land of Dreams! 
A world thou art, of mysterious gleams ;— 
Like a wizard’s magic-glass thou art, 
Where the wavy shadows float by, and part. 
Visions of aspects, now loved—now strange,— 
Glimmering and mingling in ceaseless change. 
Thou art like the depths where the seas have birth— 
Rich with the wealth that is lost from earth : 
All the bright flowers of our days gone by, 
And buried gems in thy bosom lie.’ 


I am a lover of the ideal. I bow to those enchantments of the ima- 
gination, which come we know not whence or wherefore, to awaken a 
few evanescent throbs of pleasure in the heart, and to shed a few gushes 
of sunshine around the common walks of this working-day world. I 
love to give myself up to the guidance of my dreaming moods, and to 
say— Halloo, my fancy, whither wilt thou go?’ I deem that the great 
charm of existence lies, not in wailing because of the stern realities that 
we may not shun, but in seeking those bright lapses in the stream of 
time, illusive though they be, which sparkle into the soul with their radi- 
ance, and cause every nerve to thrill with momentary enthusiasm. As 
sorrow sometimes rolls its unbidden blight over the spirit, so does plea- 
sure there pour its lustre; and of neither the one nor the other can we 
rightly discern the cause, commencement, or end. How often will a clustre 
of hopes, gathering thickly in the mind, clothed in hues of heaven, warm 
the bosom into transports which have no definite origin, and can be traced 
to none—which fade by far too soon, and yet grow lovelier while they 
fade? 

The shocks which our imaginary world sustains—the earthquakes 
which devastate its glorious demesnes, and shake to nothingness its 
thousand brilliant creations, are -too frequent in manhood to render the 
influence of the Ideal abiding. Its magnificent pictures melt beneath the 
noontide of experience. We know what we have been—we see what 
we are; and, contrasting the raptures of the past with the faint visions 
of the present, are led to feel, and deeply too, that the ‘ golden exhala- 
tions of our dawn’ were too beautiful for perpetuity. Some rude lesson 
from men diminishes our rich amount of romance. Coldness, deceit, 
the changes and forgetfulness of friendships that we deemed almost in- 
destructible, admonish us with a voice stern and unrelenting, that the 
radiance of ideality is limited to a narrow compass in our being, and that 
we soon recede from that shore, 


: ‘ Where every scene is pleasant to the view, 
And every rapture of the heart is new; 
Where on the land and wave a light is thrown, 
Which to the morn of life alone is known, — 


and that, whether we will or no, those enchantments are eluding our 
search, and those iris hues of delight rapidly * evanishing amid the storm.’ 


— 
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It j is with the mind as with the sky—continued brightness would soon 
be wearisome. Like Macbeth, I have often been ‘ a-weary of the sun.’ 
I like those little passages of life which break the self-deception of the 
soul, and lead me to contemplate things as they are. This liking, too, 
is by no means incompatible with a passion for the ideal, but rather iden- 
tical with it. One may give the reins to fancy, and journeying in thought 
from heaven to earth and from earth to heaven, may enjoy the transit 
without supposing it reality. This is, in my view, the acmé of day- 
dreaming. We are prepared to wake with new vigor from the illusive 
reverie, fortified for the conflicts of the world; for we know that we can 
sometimes shake off the latter, and in the twilights of spring or summer, 
or during the golden reign of autumn, command the former at our will. 
It is by the cultivation of this spirit that the poet, the novelist, and the 
painter, have depicted their best conceptions. Shutting out the world 
for the nonce, yet retaining a sense of its continuance,—amidst the 
urbane resumptions of cigarillos, or pipe, or over generous cordial, they 
luxuriate and dream ; the air, the light, the view from an open window 
of some pleasant landscape, minister to their quietude: and thus, ab- 
stracted in meditation, they roll up the shadowy curtains of Reality, and 
spread before their mental gaze an El Dorado and an Eden. 

Somebody—I believe it is Dr. Johnson—pronounces books to be dull 





friends. They may be so; but they are glorious companions. They 


cannot lend one money,—but they can enrich his mind with incor- 
ruptible and unalienable affluence. They can confer in gorgeous pro- 
fusion the vast estates of ideality—the dominions and principalities of 
thought. And while they impart an enjoyment in all respects equal to 
worldly riches, they inculcate no sordid selfishness—they never contract 
the heart; and they leave its genial avenues unclogged by envy—un- 
polluted by pride ;—for knowledge ever humbles its votaries, even while 
it exalts them. 

But there are some grievous disappointments to which imagination is 
subject,—namely, the changes that happen inevitably to the romantic 
fancies derived from human annals, and which form the ideal of history. 
We read of mighty conquerors and statesmen, who have made rivers run 
with blood, or thrilled senates with resistless eloquence: we pore over the 
records of their lives by some partial contemporary, until we deem them 
demi-gods. We wish that we had lived in their day, and heard the rolling 
of their chariot wheels, or the musical thunder of their periods. Anon, 
we meet with authentic accounts of their private foibles, their inglorious 
passions, their petty iniquities, until they diminish in our eyes to the mere 
play-things of small impulses—the ignoble puppets of Whim. We forget 
Cicero the orator, and find him the pufi-seeker of a friend,—soliciting 
the hyperbole of praise in an extravagant biography, and hinting at its 
reward. We see monarchs bribing historians to give fair colors to their 
fame, or posthumously shining in the doubtful authorship of an Ikon 
Basilike. 

I have been marvellously shocked at the variations which have passed 
over my imagination in reference to the great characters of history. 
The trusty annalists who have dwelt more on their private than their pub- 
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lic course, have almost destroyed my original portraits—and although I 
began them fancifully ‘in large,’ they have left them ‘in little From 
the heroes and heroines of Greece and Rome, down to the queens, ladies, 
kings, princes, and knights of European dominions, there has passed 
away the colewr de rose with which my fancy first invested them. They 
have come to appear like common people to me, and the greatness they 
once wore to my spiritual eye, has gone like the pageant ofa vision. I 
cannot cite many instances here,—but they are as numerous as the leaves 
of history. 

Among those great personages of historic fame, who have swayed 
monarchies by their nod, or been closely allied to regnant majesty, I 
look with the greatest interest upon those whose tastes and judgment 
have connected them with the success of genius and literature. I 
should like to have had a peep at that old Tuscanian Maczenas, and wit- 
nessed the pleasures and the affluence that he imparted to the gifted spirits 
by whom he was surrounded,—making the sweet Mantuan to ‘ possess 
himself in much quietness,’ and brightening the Sabine estate before the 
quick eye of Horace, until that satirist felt almost ready to forswear his 
haughty ntl admirart. I should delight to have met them all together over 
a glass of that ancient and mellow Falernian, which Horace kept so long 
in his cellar, and felt upon my lips those gouts of an inspiration that used to 
find its way so often into deathless verse. Butalas! had I known them, 
I should doubtless have witnessed many a vulgar scene—many tableaux 
vivants of maudlin revellers, reposing under tables, quite overdone !—and 
been haunted to my grave with an oft-recurring vision of broken gob- 
lets, among lost streams of wine, rolling over the flooded board, and 
wasting upon unmindful nostrils the odour of delicate spices. 

‘To those monarchical friends of talent, who have shone as the patron- 
izing beautifiers of our vernacular tongue, I have always looked in a kind 
of misty admiration. How have I filled my fancy with pictures of Eli- 
zabeth—the rewarder of merit—the learned lady—the favorite of the 
gentle Sidney—the friend of Shakspeare,—and beyond all, according to 
some loyal chroniclers, the possessor of that best religion ‘ which tri- 
umpheth upon pride, and sits on the neck of ambition, humbly pursuing 
that infallible perpetuity unto which all others must diminish their diame- 
ters, and be poorly seen in angles of contingency.’ I have painted her 
in my thought as a tall, majestic woman, with an eye which warmed, while 
it awed the heart, and whose glance, pleasing, and commanding homage, 
filled her court with reflected sunshine ; her person stately as ‘Juno, and 
marked by the befitting sweetness of a gracious queen. I have almost 
doated on what | supposed must have been about her smile. But like my 
fancy-sketch of the great Russian Empress Catharine, the partial hues have 
vanished before the rays of truth, and the bright lineaments have gone. I 
have’falien upon Paul Hentener’ s ‘ Journey thorough Englande,’ in the 
year of grace M. D. xc. vill. ;—and ah, what havoc hath he made! Touch- 
ing Elizabeth and her arrangements, he speaketh thus: ‘ Her presence 

chamber was strewn with hay, and therein were present the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Bishop of London, and so ;—first went gentlemen, ba- 
rons, earles, knights, all richly dressed and bareheaded ; next wended the 
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chauncellour, with seals ina silk purse between two, one of which carried 
the royal sceptre, the other ye sworde of State, in a red scabbard, cover- 
ed with fleurs de lis, and pointed upwards. Next came the Queen; * * 
her face long and wrinkled, her eyen small, but black and pleasaunt; her 
nose a little hooked; her lips narrow, and her teeth black,—a defect 
whereunto the English do seem subject, from their too great use of su- 
gar. From her ears did depend two pearls, with exceeding rich drops ; 
she did wear false hair, and that red,—over which she had a small crown 
of Lunenberg table gold: her bosom was uncovered; thence she was 
dressed in white silk, burdened with pearls, the size of beans—over 
which was a black mantle.’ 

When I read this,—good heavens! what a pattern of female grace and 
nobleness faded from my mind. This, then, was Elizabeth! The two 
portraits shown by Hamlet to his mother, were not more dissimilar than 
thisand mine. Mine was a free drawing—Hentzner’s an unquestioned 
original. And was this the Queen for whom the bards of her day 
thought it an honor to weave their lays,—and who considered it the 
summum bonum vile to bask in her royal favor? Was this the peer- 
less personage in whose service the high-born Sidney fluttered and 
did the amiable—in whose cause he fought and died? ‘The very same. 
Oh flesh, by partial pens how art thou glorified ! 

Talking of Sidney, leads me to say, that his case is another instance 
in my experience of the false Ideal. He has stood in the mirage of my 
conception, a knight unparagoned ; a poet as full of personal grace as 
his verses are of beauty. He was the favorite of the most intellectual 
court in Europe—the mark and model of his sex—the cynosure of the 
ladies. He has appeared to me, clothed in the purpureum lumen of no- 
bility—the valiant oracle and pet of his fair sovereign—walking and 
talking with her, in English, French, Italian, Scotch, Dutch,* ‘ and so ;’ 
in fine, the very concrete of gentlemen. I have supposed him winningly 
tall and majestic—easy as Adonis,—with his lace points all adjusted, 
and his bow superb. But Hentzner has dissolved the vision, by furnish- 
ing an engraved portrait, undoubtedly authentic, in which he is repre- 
sented sitting clumsily on a bank, like a shepherd of Arcady—with a 
form fat, oily and burly—a bulbous nose, a double chin, and eyes of a 
deplorably lack-lustre leer! I shall never think of Sidney as a perfect 
courtier and preux chevalier again. 

It were a grievous list indeed that should contain all those alterations 
which the stern pencil of truth has painted upon the first pictures of great 
people in my mind. It has substituted the coarse for the comely, and 
flung harsh shades over beauties of ‘ sky-tinctured grain.’ Warriors 
have dwindled into Lilliputians : diplomatists into hair-brained invalids ; 
empresses into dowdies. Taking a fancy view of the the Duke of Wel- 
lington, across the Atlantic, [ have supposed him a lofty personage, six 
feet nine in his boots, with an eye like Mars, and a curl of disdainful 
dignity in his monstrous nose. But he is a little pocket edition of a man, 
with a bended back, a countenance in no wise prepossessing, and legs 








* Elizabeth understood all these languages. 
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approximating to that parenthesis state called the bandy. Julius Cesar ! 
how the late describers of that man have undeceived me! 

Just so with Talleyrand. I thought him a diplomatic weazel—ever 
wide awake, with ears erect,and ready to slip out of any negotiation that 
the finesse of court forecaste or private instructions might suggest. But 
he is just the contrary. Instead of being filled with deceitful animation, 
his visage is soporific ; his manner languid, nay stupid ;—and the last 
portrait—the latest and best, I suppose—has sketched him asleep ! 

But because history darkens my ideal, shall I refuse to chase it?) No, 
by my halidome! I love the journeyings of thought. I will travel often 
over those exclusive railways of the mind—passing by castles, towers, 
lakes, wide-watered shores and splendid towns; through fields made 
Champs Elysées by the poets, and over hills renowned in song. I have 
seen those who surpassed my brightest beau-ideal,—living, moving, 
breathing beings. If I should see them again, something will have van- 
ished, to break the charm—to dissolve the spell. 1 choose to hug these 
camera obscura pictures to my heart; though with reference to their 
characters, histories should be caught fibbing, and chroniclers be falsi- 
fied. Rivers. 


THE HEXEN ZEE.* 


‘ How glumly sownes yon dirgy songe ! 
Night-ravens flappe the wing ; 
What bell doth slowly toll ding dong? 
The psalms of death who sing ? 
Look up, look up! an airy crew 
In roundel] daunces reele : 
The moon is bright, and blue the night— 
Mays’t see them dimly wheele.’ BuRGER. 


*T was a sunset hour, and the waters play’d 
Like living light on the golden sand : 
The dark green trees by the gale were sway’d 
As their wings swept over the quiet land: 
And as those wavelets kissed the shore 
With a gush of delicate melody, 
They seemed in a traveller’s ear to pour 
This marvellous tale of the Hexen Zee : 


‘’Tis a haunted place where thou art now, 
And when the west hath lost the sun, 

And silvery moon-beams waver slow, 
Where here the chasing billows run ;— 

When fairy mists like spirits throng 
About this undulating tide, 

Then sweep the witches’ trains along, 

. And charm the air whereon they ride. 


* The Hexen Zee, or Witches’ Lake, is described by modern travellers in Germany as one of the 


eo wonders of the Brocken mountain. It is not wide, but, according to tradition, unfathoma- 
ly deep. r 
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‘ And, as between the waning moon 
And Brocken’s height their forms are seen, 
While midnight’s melanc holy noon 
Extends its thoughtful re ign serene, 
Their rustling folds are he ard above, — 
The brancies groan in eve ry tree ; 
Till on the lake these spectres move, 
And sing this song of the Hexen Zee: 


* Our boat is strong—its oars are good,— 
Of charnel bones its ribs are made; 

From coffins old we carved the wood, 
Beneath the gloomy cypress shade ; 

An ignis-fatuus lights the prow, 
It is a felon’s blood-shot e’e, 

And it shineth forth from his skeleton brow, 
To light our way o’er the Hexen Zee. 


‘ There’s a scream of dreaming birds afar, 
And a hollow blast in the old Hartz wood: 
Our course was marked by the evening star,— 
By the wakeful eagle’s glance pursued - 
The tree-toad moane d on the mossy limb, 
And plunged in the pool ’neath the dark yew tree,— 
But what care we for ‘ the likes of him,’ 
While we sing and sail on the Hexen Zee? 


‘ We have come over forest, and glen, and moor,— 
We have ivy leaves from ‘the castle wall ; 
We roved by the huts of the sleeping poor, 
And we heard their faithful watch-dogs call ; 
Over cities and hamlets in haste we swept— 
Over gardens and turrets—o’er hill and lea : 
Our race now pauseth—our pledge we have kept, 
And together we sail on the Hexen Zee. 


‘ There’s a vapor of gray, and a crimson hue, 
In the wake of our bark as we haste along ; 
The sails are clothed in a flame of blue, 
And our voices are hoarse with this elfin song : 
The finny tribes as they cross our wake, 
A-floating in lifeless throngs we see : 
To Hecate an offering thus we make, 
Who is fond of fish from the Hexen Zee. 


‘ Look to the east! there the dawn is red, 
Through the cedar branches it ’gins to glow— 
Our song must be ended—our spell is dead, 
Away to our cloudy homes we go: 
The charm is finished—the distant chime 
Of bells are echoing one,—two,—three ; 
We will mount the blast, and depart in time, 
Afar from the haunted Hexen Zee.’ GoTTFRIED. 
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MACOUPIN: OR, THE TALKING POTATO. 


‘ ‘THERE was a modern red philosopher, 
Who'd ne’er read Alexander Ross over— 
Yet grew he from his very cradle 

A preaching sprig most redoubtable.” 


‘Who can read,’ says the author of The art of being Happy, ‘ the 
anecdotes of the American wilderness, without thrilling emotion! An 
Indian descending the Niagara, was drawn into the rapids above the 
sublime cataract. The nursling of the desert at first rowed with incredi- 
ble vigor, in an intense struggle for life. Seeing his efforts useless, he 
dropped his oars, sung his death song, and floated with calmness down 
the abyss.’ This Indian philosopher was named Macoupin, in the Al- 
gonquin dialect, and Magoupin in Winnebago—meaning the Talking 
Potato,—and was none other than an Algonquin Indian, born on the 
shores of the Lake of the Woods. Let not the opulent mothers of the 
civilized whites imagine that they have the exclusive privilege of dream- 
ing and prophesying the future eminence of their infants, while yet in 
the cradle. The same folly has been as often perpetrated in the Ame- 
rican woods, as in the mansions of cities. There, too, have the happy 
mothers dreamed of bearing panthers, wolves, and alligators in their 
bosoms ; or instead of a hive of bees, as in the case of Plato, a nest of 
hornets or a brace of moccasin snakes, settling over the leafy couch of 
their papooses, in omen of their future prowess in taking scalps. 

As his mother swung Macoupin in his bark cradle, suspended from 
the lofty branches of two trees by grape vines of prodigious length, or 
strapped him by bear-skin thongs in a box made from a hollow limb, to 
her back, he thrust out his copper pug proboscis, and squalled the Indian 
powow in a sort of artificial musical rhythm, even from his very birth. 
The proud and fond squaw found in this, and a hundred other prognos- 
tications, that if her dear Talking Potato was not destined to grow up 
under the ascendant star as a warrior, scalp-taker, and man-killer, he 
was at least pre-ordained to the first place in the second grade of Indian 
honors—that of unrivalled eloquence. The mother evinced her sagacity, 
as a diviner or medicine woman—for never had boy shown more preco- 
cious aptitudes for excelling in the art of preaching. As he grew up to 
boy’s estate, he was called among the Indian boys Voc-o-nipsy, or the 
Hectorer, because he was everlastingly discussing the why and the 
wherefore—lecturing, exalting, degrading and rejecting men, matters, and 
things, at his sovereign pleasure. The boys, in his presence, laughed 
with him; for they dreaded his voluble tongue, and his powers of ridi- 
cule. But as soon as he disappeared, they laughed more heartily at him, 
and, still more, hated him most emphatically. And whether the sport 
was shooting arrows or hunting raccoons, all the wit under their red 
scalps was put in requisition to find some decent pretext on which to 


exclude from sharing in their amusement N oconipsy Hishewa, or the 
Hectoring Babbler. 
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This propensity steadily grew upon him, until he arrived at the period 
when Indian youth put off the boy and assume the warrior. It was 
shrewdly and generally suspected in the tribe, that Noconipsy’s valor 
lay somewhere near the roots of his tongue, or in his legs. At any rate, 
no place was assigned him among the warriors. In fact, he used to harp 
most eloquently upon the folly of taking the great pains necessary to the 
bearing and bringing up of papooses, and then running about the woods 
and prairies, and crouching behind the trees, in hunger, fatigue, exposure, 
and wounds, merely to scalp and kill them. ‘ Better,’ he would say, 
‘not to beget them, and lay on a sunny day and look up at the sun, and 
luxuriate in indolent existence all the time that would have been re- 
quired first to beget them, and then kill them.’ 

As for hunting for clothing and subsistence, he was eloquent to the 
extent of a yarn—that, had he been a preacher, would have amounted to 
the twentiethly—to prove that it was both much easier and more philo- 
sophical to bring the stomach to bear fasting, than to be everlastingly 
running about the woods to hunt for meat, which as soon as devoured 
left the appetite continually verging towards the point where it required 
to be gorged again—running round in an unchanging circle of hunting 
and eating, while it was much easier to attack the evil at its source by ac- 
customing the stomach to dispense with this alternate repletion and 
exhaustion. As to the article of clothing, he inferred that it was both 
easier and more convenient, to wear the birth-day suit which that most 
admirable tailor, Nature, had fitted exactly to the shape, and which needed 
no pains to renew. He it was,in haranguing on this subject, and in 
proving that the back and other parts of the body could be accustomed 
as easily to dispense with clothing as the hand or face, who adopted the 
energetic figure, ‘I am all face !’ 

But although he most faithfully followed his own inculcations, so far 
as concerned the point of never troubling his head with hunting or 
laboring, if he could help it, in any way, it was shrewdly remark- 
ed, that he was rather choice, as regarded both the appearance and the 
quality of his own buffalo dress; and as to eating, he was never so 
eloquent or long-winded upon the philosophy of abstinence, as when 
he had just risen from a hearty meal of rich bear’s flesh, sauced with 
the cloying dainty of a cake composed of lard and honey. But if he 
did not pay for his fare in the customary Indian mode of hunting, or 
toil for it, he had always at the disposal of his entertainers a compensa- 
tion in preaching, which, estimated by the scale of values in his own 
mind, repaid them in wisdom and philosophy for every ounce an hundred 
fold. Preaching was his grand vocation, and a thunder-storm of words 
was always pent up in his brain, like the winds in the cavern of Holus. In 
short, he carried about with him a sort of travelling pulpit, which, when- 
ever he could find a congregation to listen, he forthwith unstrapped, and 
began to harangue. The Indians are a grave, thoughful, silent people, 
who not only consider taciturnity a virtue, but have the grace to practise 
what they inculcate. Words pass with them for little or nothing. Deeds, 
resgesie, are their ideal model ; and a person who departs from the gra- 
vity and silence which are the inseparable characteristics of a renowned 
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warrior, becomes, in their estimation, a sort eaten: In fact, they de- 
nominate him by a term which may be translated, according to the con- 
text, babbler, or old squaw. Even the females among them, who, like 
their sisters among the whites, do dearly love a little comfortable collo- 
quy of scandal among themselves, think much higher of a warrior than 
a babbling man—and the word was, whenever they saw Macoupin ap- 
proaching them, charged with his yarns, ‘ There comes the Talking Po- 
tato, and we shall have a double dose of preaching.’ 

A whole volume of Algonquin saws might be collected, which, like the 
facetic of the Greeks, the bulls of the Irish, and the sayings of the se- 
ven wise masters, modified a little to suit the phrase and mode of the 
people, have been said and sung in every country and age; and which 
among this people are entitled ‘ The saws of the Talking Potato.’ We 
have room only for two or three, which may stand as samples of a string 
as numerous as could be put in requisition by Sancho Panza. ‘ You 
can see better,’ he used to say, with an oracular air, ‘through a log 
when there is a hole through it.? ‘We can best prophesy after the 
event.” When any one spoke with solicitude about any apprehended 
event, he used to remark, with a most sagacious upward cast of the eye, 
‘I hope we shall all be the better for it at the end of the year.’ 

He was advised to take him a squaw, and for this purpose, Waneta, 
or the Goldfinch, was proposed ; but he flouted at the idea of incurring 
such a vexation and expense. Love, according to his account of it, was a 
fever, a falling sickness, an ins sanity, a being covered with fleas ; and he dis- 
coursed eloque ‘ntly about the vexations, sorrows, jealousies ond troubles, 
consequent upon this passion. He forgot not to include in the miseries 
of this condition, the probability of a shower of papooses, and the requi- 
site cradles, blankets, food, and the like. According to the maxims of 
his philosophy, he found it hard enough to take care of himself. When 
reminded by the common-place men of his tribe, that if his maxims were 
really wise and right, all ought to adopt them, and that if they did, the 
living world would come to an end, he used to utter his common excla- 
mation: ‘Whoo! I say let it come to an end! The sooner the better. 
It is better to be full than hungry—to sleep than be awake: not to be, 
is better than either.’ 

He used to look particularly shrewd and deep while inveighing against 
disturbing himself with the ambition of being a great man. On this sub- 
ject, he abounded in the common places of declamation. He was ac- 
customed to say, in his profound humility, that he considered it a much 
sublimer degree of distinction and greatness to be a philosopher and the 
Talking Potato, than any fame which war or the chase could bestow ; 
and yet the idea that this was ambition and vanity only in another form, 
never entered his head. In this way he had spun such scraps of preach- 

g, that, as wide as the range of the Algonquin excursions extended, 
lian was acknowledged the greatest preacher and philosopher that 
the annals of the story of ‘the red men could furnish. Nor could his 
hnmility, bottomless as it was, have endured the thought that there was 
as great a preacher, moralist, and philosopher any where—not in the 
north-western woods only, but in the world. The men indeed curled the 
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lip when his pre-eminent reputation was the theme of remark: but the 
ladies, the world over, regard this sort of endowment with a more favora- 
ble eye. To them, the Talking Potato was ever a great man, next to a 
warrior, and the rather as, notwithstanding his tirades against love and 
matrimony in the abstract, it was whispered by the men that our grave 
moralist was slyly, and behind the bush and the curtain of night, a most 
efficient admirer of the female red-skins, possessing acknowledged abili- 
ties at wheedling, flattering, complimenting, and singing Indian songs to 
the tune of he-ow-aw. He had whispered many an album song in the 
listening ear of knowing squaws. In a word, he was almost as much 
admired and followed by the red ladies, as he was despised by their hus- 
bands, lovers, and fathers. Nevertheless, had it been a question between 
an Algonquin and Winnebago warrior, which tribe could furnish the best 
and most eloquent preacher, the Algonquin would have gone his death 
on the declaration, that Macoupin was the greatest orator that the records 
of Indian story, in any age or country of America could furnish. 

The Algonquins at this time supported in their tribe a number of Jesuit 
missionaries. Macoupin treated them with a guarded deference. With- 
out having professed Christianity, he maintained, with a good deal of 
judgment, the reputation of a sort of philosophic believer; and having, 
as was readily perceived, a great influence among the red ladies, he was 
at once viewed as an instrument, through whose consideration a stronger 
bearing might be exercised upon the tribe. It happpened at this period 
that a young and remarkably handsome missionary arrived from Paris 
at Quebec, who created a prodigious sensation in that provincial capital, 
and in Montreal, as a man of the most exalted piety, and the most as- 
tonishing powers of sacred eloquence and thrilling pathos. The ladies 
became deeply impressed. Every one said, ‘ What an astonishing 
preacher! Oh! did you hear that melting sermon!’ Tears were shed, 
and lovely female eyes were raised, wherever this blessed young man 
uplifted his voice. In one word, he was the fashion, the rage, the star ; 
all eloquent, all pious, and soul-subduing. Moreover, to sustain this 
elevated place in the thoughts of the fashionable world, he had, or ap- 
peared to have, a sanctity that might have put Saint Anthony in fear of a 
rival. Meat he eschewed: eggs were too nutritive: new milk savored 
too much of luxury. Skimmed milk, cold potatoes, and corn bread were 
his only ostensible diet. But it was his costume which more particu- 
larly designated him a man whose thoughts were aboye the world. His 
shoes were full of rents and patches. His unmentionables had nume- 
rous chasms. His hair-shirt was seldom or ever changed. His noble 
black locks hung down in uncombed disorder ; always, however, exhibit- 
ing his high, bold forehead in striking relief. But, although as ragged 
as the blessed St. Juniper, he did not, like him, deem that the unsavory 
smell of a dirty person would keep off Satan and his temptations; and 
he had no dread of a visitation from the Spirit of Evil while he wore old and 
tattered clothes, if they yielded an agreeable odor. Of course, while he 
was as ragged as a mendicant, his person was always redolent of cologne 
water and lavender. Nor does it appear that he ever exhibited those 
energetic marks of contempt for cleanliness in the houses of his enter- 
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tainers, that the blessed St. Juniper was said to take a pride in showing. 
The people bowed to this holy man as he passed the streets. Young 
maidens felt pleasure in having his fructifying shadow fall upon them as 
he walked by. This eloquent preacher in Quebec, and the Talking Po- 
tato in the woods of the Algonquins, were kindred spirits, and ministers 
of parallel functions,—the difference in their character and position 
mainly consisting in the modification of the different circumstances under 
which they had been trained. ‘Two little incidents, in regard to this 
blessed St. Juniper junior, rather tended for a while to diminish the 
estimated odor of his sanctity. A female servant in his establishment 
unfortunately fructified from the piety of the spiritual minded man, to the 
great detriment of the simple girl ; and in some legal process which was 
instituted on this occasion, it was discovered that he repaired the ex- 
haustion which preaching and alms-deeds wrought in his constitution, 
by what the Germans call schnaps, and the English, drams. But long 
after these incidents, so untoward to the reputation of his piety, had 
transpired in Quebec, his fame for austerity and preaching continued to 
advance in the woods, although it had passed away in the cities. ‘There 
was, for a while, no talk among the Algonquins but about the self-deny- 
ing austerity and the soul-subduing eloquence of St. Juniper junior. ‘The 
Talking Potato was piqued. His envy was aroused. ‘I can travel to 
Quebec,’ thought he to himself, ‘and see, and hear in what points he 
excels me in preaching. I can either copy his arts, or come back and 
decry them.’ No sooner thought than done. The preaching man of 
the woods was on his way to visit the preaching man of the cities, round 
whose morning tripod so many young and beautiful ladies had been daily 
waiting, to catch a few words of spiritual advice or encouragement as 
they fell from his reverend lips. 

Few details of this journey of the Talking Potato, which must have 
been one of great interest, remain. The only authentic memoranda of 
him, from the time of his departure from the tribe to his reaching the 
vicinity of Niagara Falls, are, that a red man, ragged, reckless, but yet 
with an elevated look, a lofty step, and an air as if he knew a thing or 
two, and disdained to smile, admire any thing, or express any surprise 
at aught which the view of the establishments of white men could offer, 
paddled a very inferior dug-out into the basin at Black Rock. He had 
heard that there was a great fall in the river somewhere not far from 
that place, and the deep and heavy roar fell plainly upon his ear. But he 
was too self-important to inquire at what precise distance this fall was 
situated ; or where it would be requisite to take his dug-out from the ri- 
ver, and carry it round the falls. No. This would have been an ad- 
mission of equality and dependence, which the enlightened mind of 
the Talking Potato was above showing. Of course, without a particle 
of the heroic purpose of Sam. Patch, he found himself on the slope to- 
wards the tremendous abyss, almost two miles above it, and borne fu- 
riously down through the curling and snow-white surface, pitching from 
point to point with terrific celerity. Not yet disposed nor prepared to 
encounter the presence of the Wakondah, he put forth powers of row- 
ing which no one dreamed had ever existed in his indolent spirit. All 
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would not do. A minute convinced him that over the fearful leap he 
must go. He sung half a stave of his death-song, but feeling his throat 
dry, as he came near the American shore, he was observed to raise a 
bottle of whiskey, with which he had supplied himself at Black Rock, to 
his lips, and was heard to utter the last saw of preaching which he ever 
pronounced: ‘It is a pity the water of life should be lost.’ He drank 
off the contents of his bottle, and furnished himself with the requisite 
courage for descending the Falls. T. F. 





Mr. CLARENCE GOWER: 
OR, A PEEP INTO A ‘ GENTEEL’ BOARDING-HOUSE. 


‘Wett, thus we play the fools with the time, and the spirits of the wise sit in the clouds 
and mock us.’ 


THERE was a general cachination around the tea-table of Number 
seven Lambkin-street, and every fair face was convulsed with laughter. 

This mirth arose from Miss Penny’s having asked Dr. Rhubarb if he 
had been in Broadway that afternoon, to which the Doctor facetiously 
replied that he had. 

‘ Doctor,’ said a little mincing voice, proceeding from what looked like 
a scallopped oyster, with a garnishing of carrots by way of head-dress ; 
‘ Doctor, were there many ladies out to-day ” 

‘Many, Madam,’ was the reply, accompanied by a most formal incli- 
nation of the head. 

Another running laugh rewarded the Doctor’s remark; and as every 
beringed hand held suspended a modicum of bread and butter, I thought 
each piece looked pathetically like a respited victim. 

The Doctor settled his cravat, buttoned his coat, and brushed away 
his hair, like a man who had done a great action, and forthwith rewarded 
himself with a sip of souchong. 

‘ The ladies,’ said a red-faced little gentleman, inspired with emula- 
tion by the success of the Doctor— the ladies are like the blossoms of 
spring ! 

There was no reply, save one faint, hesitating laugh—for the poor 
man was married—and as the response was from his better half, it was 
but a reverberation of an echo. 

Let me advise all who are in pursuit of that grand desideratum, a 
home, and whose purses are not sufficiently well lined to command one 
of their own, to repair without delay to Number seven Lambkin-street. 
There ‘ for a consideration’ they will be received, as Mrs. Copperas 
would say, ‘ into the bosom of the family,’ and entitled to all the innumer- 
able delights attendant upon the social intercourse of that favored man- 
sion. If, however, they are vulgar cranching mortals, who prefer an at- 
mosphere redolent of roast beef to the etherial banquet of vacuity—if 
they would rather have a time-honored carpet, and a table fuming with 
joints and turkeys, than a bright new Brussels and a board whose plat- 
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ters are sparse and delicately tenanted, let them avoid Number seven 
aforesaid, as sailors would an ice-berg. It is not for such gross beings 
that we write—and if hungry eyes are now dwelling upon these pages, 
let the ravenous orbs seek some more congenial resting-place. 

Number seven Lambkin-street is the model of a genteel boarding-house. 
The hostess, Mrs. Ballatine, is a portly lady with a Turkish turban, and 
has a decidedly ‘ genteel’ aspect—her parlor is ‘ genteelly’ furnished— 
her table has a ‘ genteel’ set-out of cut glass and silver forks ; and even 
Becky, the waiter, with her frizzled Ethiopean cozffure, and her small, 
compressed waist, has an air of great * gentility.’ 

The minimum of viands, it is true, is somewhat carefully apportioned 
to the maximum of mouths—but this only serves to teach the banqueter 
to value the gifts of Providence as they deserve. His latent ambition is 
called forth in the procuring of his supplies, and his best affections are 
elicited in the process of mastication. Every potatoe looks as if it were 
of some consequence in the world—and he transfers it to his plate with 
all the pride and gratulation that Sir William Phipps must have felt, 
when he fished up the golden freightage of a Spanish galleon. The 
starveling leg of mutton affords him a theme for the melancholy musings 
of sympathy—and the organ of veneration swells while he dissects the 
sinewy beef. 

Mrs. Ballatine is a widow: and I have heard it rumored, that the dear 
defunct made rather an unceremonious exit from this world of trouble. 
He was inordinately fond of lobster, but the ‘lady of his love’ had ex- 
pressly forbid his indulging in this expensive luxury. 

One bright summer’s morning, however, she had gone out to pass the 
day with her sister, Mrs. Scrimp—and the good man thought he would 
have a feast. He purchased the lobster of the market, and carrying it 
stealthily home, through odorous streets and by-lanes, lest he should chance 
to encounter the indignant glances of his spouse, he bribed Becky,— 
who was then maid of all work,—to cook it for his dinner. Three 
o’clock came, and with it the panting Mr. Ballatine. The smoking 
lobster was placed upon the table—the bib was adjusted—the soft air 
came in through the window from a little yard filled with flowers, and 
Mr. Ballatine threw himself back for a moment in his chair to enjoy this 
acmé of felicity. Anon, his eye sparkled—he seized a knife—tore the 
epicurean morsels from the lobster—and was just in the act of trans- 
ferring an immense piece of green fat to his plate, when he heard the 
voice of Mrs. Ballatine in the hall. Unfortunate husband! Horror 
struck and bewildered, instead of placing the uplifted mass upon his 
plate, he shovelled it into his expanded mouth! I must drawa veil over 
the dreadful scene. 

Mrs. Ballatine still preserves a fondness for domination; and as her 
charges are moderate, and it is the interest of her boarders to remain with 
her, she is almost as despotic in her little realm as the Grand Seignior 
himself. If an offence is committed, the culprit is unceremoniously re- 
proved—and although the ladies and gentlemen occasionally grumble in 
their own apartments, or when they join each other in the street, their 
indignation rarely finds vent in the presence of the lady of the mansion. 
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It is the custom of Number seven to assemble in the parlor of an 
evening, and thither we will adjourn with the reader. 


* Lapies, would you like a light?” asked Mrs. Ballatine of the dark- 
ling party, who one by one had stumbled in, and succeeded in seating 
themselves—their white drapery alone visible in the gloaming. 

‘If you please, Mrs. Ballatine,’ said an uncertain and tremulous voice. 

‘Becky, bring the lamp,’ called the hostess, in no very amiable 
accents, to the sable nymph who was irradiating the hall luminary. 

Becky accordingly proceeded to throw light on the subject. Mrs. 
Ballatine turned her flashing eyes upon the corner from whence the as- 
senting voice had proceeded—but the bird had flown, or, in the more 
elegant language of Campbell, ‘ No lady was seen.’ The offending fair 
one had changed her place under the cover of darkness ; and the glances 
of the angry dame fell innoxious upon a vacant ottoman. 

The married Jadies now grouped themselves around the centre table, 
and long rolls of embroidery and interminable frills speedily floated in 
the soft glimmer of the astral. The young ladies—single ladies are 
always young—seated themselves upon the sofa; and the gentlemen 
who had been discussing their cigars at the door, or taking a leisure 
stroll through the street in their luxurious summer ‘ round-abouts,’ now 
put on their broad-cloth coats, and came in— 





‘ heavy, one by one, 
Like the first of a thunder-storm.’ 


‘ Doctor,’—said Miss Fox, our old acquaintance with the shell-fish 
visage, to that sapient gentleman, who had drawn a chair into the charmed 
vicinity of the sofa—* Doctor—were you ever in love?’ 

‘ Don’t ask me! Miss Fox,’ said the doctor, spreading his skinny 
hand upon the spot where his heart was supposed to be. 

The fair bevy laughed immoderately. 

A shuffling was now heard at the street door—and the auriculars of 
the ladies peeped forth instanter from their embowering ringlets. 

‘Ah, Mr. Gower!’ exclaimed all the ladies in a breath—‘ where have 
you been all day ?” 

Mr. Gower, who now entered, was a short, stumpy young man, with 
immense blue eyes, and a very ‘lengthy’ proboscis. He was a foreign 
gentleman, and entitled to great consideration. 

‘Have you missed me, ladies?’ said he, with an insinuating smile. 

‘ Missed you, Mr. Gower!’ exclaimed Miss Penny— missed you !’— 

‘ Miss Penny,’ said Mrs. Ballatine, ‘ was it you that drank out of this 
tumbler ? 

‘Yes Ma’am,’ said the crest-fallen damsel. 

‘I would thank you, Miss Penny, to be more careful. You have made 
a great spot on this table, and I am by no means sure that it will ever 
come out.’ 

At this rebuke, the lady leaned her head upon her hand with the air 
of an injured innocent. ‘The sewing ladies looked at her with upraised 
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needles, and a rustling was made with a newspaper, over which some 
sympathising gentlemen glanced at the fair unfortunate. 

Becky was summoned—and her wax and brushes soon removed the 
ring which had been formed upon the shining surface of the mahogany. 

A silence of some minutes supervened, and Mr. Clarence Gower 
walked to the window. His sympathies were with the gentle Miss Penny. 

How fraught with themes for moralizing are the commonest incidents 
of life! Were the milk of human kindness never turned to * bonny clab- 
ber,’ the addition of joy to the nectarine bowl would be like honey added 
to sugar, and existence itself would soon become cloying and insipid. 
A proper admixture of sweet and sour remedies this evil, and renders 
life a luxurious banquet. 

Miss Penny at last raised her drooping head, like a revived crocus, 
and asked Mr. Gower if he admired Childe Harold ? 

* Childe Harold?’ said Mr. Gower, musingly. 

‘ Yes—Lord Byron’s Childe Harold.’ 

‘Ah, I recollect. He was a fine little boy! He used often to come to 
Gower-hall with his papa—and my mother, Lady Caroline, would pet 
him, to be sure! I remember, as I was walking arm in arm with my 
friend the Duke of Devonshire, through our beautiful park (one of the 
finest in England by the bye,) little Harold came running up te us with 
a splendid, fine bunch of flowers as the gardener had just given him.’ 

* Dear little fellow!’ said Miss Penny adroitly. 

‘Pa, said she to an old gentleman who was reading, ‘is there any 
thing in the newspaper to-night about Uncle William ?” 

‘ No !’—said the paternal voice, rather gruffly. 

‘Uncle William is in Congress,’ said Miss Penny, turning to Mr. 
Gower ; ‘ and as all our property is vested in the United States’ Bank, 
he of course makes great efforts to procure its re-charter,’ 

Mr. Clarence Gower acknowledged this piece of news by as profound 
an inclination of the head, as if all the money bags in * The Monster’s’ 
vault had descended upon it through the ceiling. 

‘The volatile Miss Fox and the facetious Doctor Rhubarb were chat- 
ting on another corner of the sofa, and frequent bursts of laughter 
evinced the mirth-inspiring nature of their conversation. Miss Fox was 
asking the Doctor * if he had ever seen a Turkey Buzzard ? 

Before the star of Mr. Clarence Gower arose upon Number seven, 
the Doctor was lord of the ascendant. For him did the lingering fair 
one adjust her last ringlet before she descended to the dining-room: for 
him did her silvery laugh ring like the intonation of a belle, and her bright 
eyes glance like the roving meteors of the sky. Now, how changed the 
scene! Ah Doctor, Doctor! ‘Where are now your flashes of merri- 
ment that were wont to set the table ina roar?) Not one left to mock 
your own grinning !’ 

In the absence of Mr. Gower, the doctor’s wit would enjoy a tempo- 
rary resuscitation ; but when that luminary re-appeared, he faded before 
its unequalled brightness. Miss Penny, who had once lent him her un- 
divided attention, now directed the artillery of her charms against his 
more fortunate rival. 
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Miss Fox was somewhat more constant—but, if the truth must be 
told, she was rather passée, and her carefully preserved garments and 
attic apartment betokened to his experienced eyes the invidious presence 
of economy. 

It was about half past ten by the alabaster clock upon the mantlepiece, 
when the inmates of Number seven began to disperse to their several 
dormitories. Before they separated, however, a pic-nic party to Hoboken 
had been arranged for the next day, at the instance of Mr. Clarence 
Gower, who had been describing to Miss Penny one at which he was 
present among the groves of Gower-hall, given by his cousin, the Earl 
of Northford, to the choicest of all the beauty and chivalry of England. 
The last dilatory lady at length rolled up her work, and departed—the 
last yawning gentleman took up his little bit of candle and ascended, 
with groaning steps, to the dominions of Morpheus. 

The provident Mrs. Ballatine was now left alone in her parlor ; and 
after placing the chairs in order against the wall, and putting out the 
light, she proceeded to her kitchen to see if she could eke out from the 
remnants of the day, sufficient for the pic-nic of the morrow. All who 
have any insight into the politics of Number seven, will of course under- 
stand that she was included in the projected excursion. 

It was a bright and beautiful summer’s morning, when the ruralizing 
party left their favored domicile for the shades of Hoboken. As they 
wended their way daintily to the ferry, the fruit-vending songsters ceased 
their warblings to gaze after them, and the dustman wiped the mote from 
his eye that he might the better behold the remarkable procession. Two 
by two they walked, like grimalkin’s party in the picture-book—each 
lady with a parasol—each gentleman with a cane. Becky brought up 
the rear, with a basket of very ‘ genteel’ dimensions. 

‘Ah! if I only had my yacht here!’ said Mr. Clarence Gower, as he 
stood at the window of the ferry-house, looking out upon the waters. 
* Lord William Melbourne and myself used to row the ladies about upon 
the Tems in high snuff! Lord William is a rum’un, tobe sure! Good- 
hearted, though,—poor fellow!’ 

His auditors looked admiringly. 

‘Ere is a boy as has caught a crab!’ exclaimed Mr. Gower, forget- 
ting his noble friend in the enthusiasm of the moment. And the ladies 
rushed to the window to get a sight of the prodigy. 

The portly Mrs. Ballatine was sitting quietly in one corner of the 
ferry-house, wrapped in the happiest cogitations. She did not rise to 
witness the basketting of the crab. Her widowed face shone with com- 
placency ; for as but few of the gentlemen were permitted, by their busi- 
ness, to join the recreating troupe, it had been arranged that those who 
remained behind should get their dinners at eating-houses. 

Mr. Clarence Gower, Doctor Rhubarb, the gruff papa of Miss Penny, 
who accompanied her flaxen-ringletted mamma, and another ancient 
mari, formed the escort of the party. 

The ringing of the steam-boat bell now gave warning of its speedy 
departure. The gentlemen deposited their sixpences with the toll-keeper 
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—the ladies meemratsile looking svdalousbyties other way— and the whole 
posse passed on board, with Be cky at their heels. 

The enjoyments of the morning were varied and unspeakable. Miss 
Fox chased butterflies, and laughed : Mrs. Ballatine picked up mulber- 
ries and ate them, encouraging others to do the same: Mr. Penny 
grumbled about shoe-leather—and the married ladies wondered how late 
it was: Doctor Rhubarb was endeavoring to keep up with Miss Fox, 
and repeating a great many very witty things. 

But where were Miss Penny and Mr. Clarence Gower ? 

It is well known to all the visitants of our beautiful Hoboken, that 
there is a road winding along the very margin of the river, separated by 
high, precipitous banks from the upper and more beaten path. There 
was that gentle pair, roaming with enamoured footsteps. ‘The summer’s 
sun, it is true, beat glaringly upon their heads ; and the stones of that 
rugged causeway were somewhat flinty beneath their feet; but the grow- 
ing interest of their conversation consoled them for such petty annoy- 
ances. Afier the relation of some interesting particulars by Mr. Cla- 
rence Gower, concerning his noble relatives in England—and Miss 
Penny had described her uncle William’s country-seat—their discourse 
took a rather more tender turn : 

‘Look?’ said Mr. Clarence Gower, with enthusiasm, pointing to the 
palisades—* look at those ’ills : how nicely they are shingled down to the 
water, to be sure. Pray, Miss Penny,’ he added, apparently i in deep 
abstraction, ‘ do you ever braid your hair ? 

‘ Yes, Sir,’ said the blushing beauty, i in amazement at the question. 

‘I have often thought,’ said Mr. Gower, ‘ that as the strands of hair 
mingle in the braid, so should foreign strands become one in the bonds 
of unity. Ah, Miss Penny! could I but hope that at some future day 
we might stroll together upon the Tems, like we now stroll together 
upon the Hudson !”- 

The lady’s parasol hid her trepidation—but Mr. Gower peeped under 
it as he spoke. We shall satisfy impertinent curiosity no farther. 
Such scenes should be sacred. 








Ir was about three o’clock when the dispersed party re-assembled in 
a shady nook of the Elysian Fields for their rural repast. It was then 
observed that Mr. Gower was remarkably assiduous in his attentions, 
and that they were received with the utmost graciousness. After all 
were seated upon the grass, Becky’s basket was put in requisition. Mrs. 
Ballatine looked rather conscious, as bone after bone was pulled forth— 
and she eyed the few straggling crumbs that fell upon the ground with 
melancholy glances of regret. Becky sat remote during the feast: and 
when hef empty basket was returned to her, her black visage lengthened 
into the most rueful perspective. 

‘ Becky,’ said Mrs. Ballatine, whispering in her ear, as the poor girl 
obeyed her summons: ‘ Becky, since they have ate every thing up, you 
must wait patiently until you get home.’ 
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Becky hung her head—she looked as though she could have hung 
herself—and resumed her position in the back ground. 

During the repast very little had been said, but the partially refreshed 
pleasure-seekers now began to be more chatfy. Doctor Rhubarb and 
Miss Fox ran away to pick a head of red clover, which that young lady 
had descried at a distance, and their bursts of merriment were soon borne 
upon the breeze to the more sober loiterers they had left. 

Miss Penny and Mr. Clarence Gower at length arose and sauntered 
pensively in the direction of the colonnade. The old gentlemen lighted 
their cigars with their Lucifer-matches, and the married ladies winked 
their eyes sleepily in the straggling sunbeams that came down upon them 
through the trees. 

The lengthening shadows of evening at last began to fall upon the 
green sward, and the musquitoes to swarm up from the marshes. 

The missing couples now rejoined their companions ; the old gentle- 
men threw down the remnants of their cigars, and the recumbent ladies 
arose and bestirred themselves. ‘The day had passed without a flaw in 
its felicity, and the whole party proceeded homeward in a mood of quiet 
enjoyment. The sun had just set, and the ruddy light of day yet lingered 
in the western skies, as the happy family, with Mrs. Ballatine at their 
head, passed up Barclay-street on their return. Becky had left them at the 
ferry, and was now probably in the kitchen at home, rioting upon crusts 
and onions. Miss Penny and Mr. Clarence Gower had, therefore, no 
fears of being overheard as they lingered behind their companions ; and 
the advanced period of the day emboldened the gentleman to offer the 
lady his arm, which, with a slight tremor, she accepted. 

‘It was just such an evening as this,’ said he, * that I bade adieu to 
Gower-hall !” 

‘Was it ?? said Miss Penny, in accents of the gentlest sympathy. 

‘Mr. Flipkins,’ said a very gentlemanly-looking man, touching the 
arm of our hero. 

Mr. Gower started as if stung by a swarm of hornets. 

‘Mr. Flipkins, perseveringly continued the person who addressed 
him, ‘I wish you to come to my house, early to-morrow morning, to 
cut my children’s hair. I am going to take them into the country at 
nine. Come at half-past seven. I should like you to cut it shorter than 
before. You left it so long, then, that in less than a week it wanted 
clipping again.’ 

‘Sir said the horror-stricken Mr. Clarence Gower. 

‘Be sure and come early, Flipkins,’ said the gentleman, passing on. 

Miss Penny disengaged her hand from the arm of Mr. Clarence 
Gower, and buttoned her right hand glove. 

‘The fool!’ said he ; * who did he take me for ?” 

Miss Penny made no answer. The person who had accosted him 
had been pointed out to her in the street, and was known to her, as one 
of the most respectable merchants in the city. The sun of Mr. Cla- 
rence Gower was set forever. She increased her pace—Mr. Gower, 
alias Mr. Flipkins, did the same—and they were soon in the immediate 
vicinity of Miss Fox and Doctor Rhubarb—who, hearing their footsteps 
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behind them, looked back with faces of such beaming complacency, and 
laughed with such heartfelt glee, that Miss Penny could have died of 
vexation. 

In this mood, they arrived at Number seven Lambkin-street, and 
Mr. Clarence Gower, recollecting an engagement, left them at its 
threshold. 

‘What do you think ?)—said Miss Penny, as the ladies stopped for a 
moment in the parlor, before they ascended to their rooms to take off 
their bonnets: *‘ Mr. Clarence Gower is a hair-dresser !’ 

‘A hair-dresser !’ exclaimed all the ladies, perfectly aghast. 

‘Yes!’ said Miss Penny, ‘a hair-dresser !’—and she proceeded to re- 
late the circumstances that we have already narrated. 

Her gruff papa guffawed long and loudly. 

‘ [thought so!’ said her flaxen-ringletted mamma : ‘I thought so from 
the first ;? and all the other ladies declared that they too had always been 
very suspicious that Mr. Clarence Gower was ‘ nothing great.’ 

That evening, when the family were assembled in the drawing-room 
for their nightly feast of intellect, there was a visible hiatus in their 
circle, and a shade of melancholy indignation might be traced in the 
physiognomies ofall the ladies. The Doctor, however, seemed to be in 
unusually high spirits. He had now no rival near his throne, and was 
very witty at the expense of his late competitor. In the midst of the 
somewhat mournful merriment caused by his remarks, a porter came 
to take away the effects of Mr. Flipkins, and to settle his bill. The walls 
of Number seven Lambkin-street never again enclosed the persen of 
that unfortunate gentleman. 

When Miss Penny had retired that night to the solitude of her own 
apartment, she thought over all the past. She remembered by-gone 
weeks, and Mr. Gower, as he then stood in her affections—an eminent 
English nobleman, with the most exquisite manners, and the best blood 
in his veins. She then reverted to the present, and shuddered at the broad 
light in which his image was presented. ‘Infamous impostor! Proba- 
bly at the very moment when she had been bewailing his absence the 
preceding day, and looking anxiously for his return, the wretch was ac- 
tually employed in cutting hair!’ The reflection cut her to the heart. 

Things have now returned pretty much to their old footing at Num- 
ber seven Lambkin-street—but Mrs. Ballatine has not yet recovered 
from the astounding intelligence that her house had been polluted by the 
residence of a vulgar hair-dresser. Miss Penny lavishés her sweetest 
smiles upon the Doctor, and that witty gentleman is réinstated in all his 
ancient privileges. He occasionally brings word to the tea-table that 
he has seen Mr. Clarence Gower, alias Mr. Flipkins, dodging around 


some adjacent corner,.and expresses a hope that the curling irons will 
not burn his fingers. 


Then all the ladies laugh. E. B.C. 
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THE complicated and ludicrous medical prescriptions of past years, 
form a most extraordinary contrast with the simple directions of the pre- 
sent day. For the amusement of the readers of the Knickerbocker, I 
extract from my Common-place Book, a few prescriptions from a book 
of great repute in its day, * Etmuller’s London Practice of Physic, 1690.’ 


For the Strangury.— The cure in general is performed by astringents, | 
especially the decoction of calamint, agrimony, and mint in wine; the : 
powders of galangal, aloes wood, myrrh, frankincense, gum arabic, and Aig 248 
mastic. The most noted species are lhe throat of a cock roasted, 
pounded, and given to a dram in wine; the powder of a burnt or cal- 
civ'd hedge-hog ; the powder called Medulla Saxorum ; the inner tunt- 
cle of a hen’s ventricle, which, when dried, becomes hard like horn ; the 
fish found in the belly of a pike ; the powder of a sow’s womb ; the pow- 
der of hog’s hoofs; the powder of dried mice; and the dung of a she- 
goat 

For a Polypus.—‘ If a polypus have any tendency to a cancer, it 
ought not to be meddled with. If it be ulcerated, apply the water or 
ashes of frogs, powder of crabs, lead melted and dulcified, the crocus of 
steel, and such like.’ 

For Ischuria.—* Take of tartar vitriolated, a dram ; of the salt of bean 
stalks, and salt of pigeons’ dung, of each fifteen grains; volatile salt of 
amber, twelve grains. Make a powder for three doses.’ 

For a defective ferment of the Kidneys.—* We exhibit the sharp sa- 


line diuretics, mixed with the temperate oily ingredients ; especially the " 
decoction of garlic heads, the seed of hedge mustard, given to a dram in Al 
wine, the juice of parsnips, the spirit and salt of urine: Amelungius’s ' 


nephritic tincture, prepared from tartar, nitre, antimony, and the solar ‘ 
flint stones; the carminative spirit, the volatile spirit of tartar ; the spirit 
of sal-ammoniac, the volatile salt or distilled oil of amber; the spirit or 
juice of earth worms; the powder, juice, and infusion of wood lice ; the 
infusion of Spanish flies in wine, or their diuretic essence prepared with 
the tincture of tartar; the infusion of horse’s dung in Rhenish wine ; the 
urine of a goat; crab’s eyes mixed with wine or vinegar ; the decoctions 
of red vetches, chervil, madder, or St. John’s wort; the shells of hens? 
eggs, or rather those of ostrich eggs, given to a dram, or dissolved in 
spirit of salt ; the powder of snails’ shells dissolved in like manner.’ 
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L. 
REPEAL OF THE EDICT OF NANTES. 


Wuen Louis the Fourteenth, according to Srence, found that all his 
persecutions of the Protestants were ineflectual, as to the recovering any 
number of them to the church, he sent for Archbishop Fenelon, who had 
always thought persecution for religion impolitic, as well as unchristian— 
complained to him of the obstinacy of the Huguenots—and said he would 
have him go down, and try whether he could convert them with his 
preaching. *‘ That I will, with all my heart, Sire, replied the Archbishop, 
‘if you will be so good as to call off your dragoons; for ’tis they that 
drive them so much farther from us.’ 


Lf, 
DEAN SWIFT. 


Tue following anecdote of Dean Swift, I find recorded by Spence from 
the dictation of Pope. It displays the characteristic eccentricity of the au- 
thor of Gulliver’s travels :* Dean Swift has an odd blunt way,’ says Pope, 
‘ which is mistaken by strangers for ill-nature. ”Tis so odd, that there’s no 
describing it but by facts. Tl tell you one that just comes into my 
head: One evening Gay and I went to see him: you know how inti- 
mately we were all acquainted. On our coming in, * Hey day, gentle- 
men,’ says the doctor, ‘ what’s the meaning of this visit? How came 
you to leave all the great lords, that you are so fond of, to come hither 
to see a poor Dean?’ ‘* Because we would rather see you than any of 
them.’ ‘Ay, any one that did not know you so well as,I do, might believe 
you. But,since you are come, I must get supper for you, I suppose ?? 
‘ No, doctor, we have supped already.’ ‘ Supped already! that’s im- 
possible: why ’tis not eight o’clock yet.’ ‘Indeed we have.’ ‘ That’s 
very strange ; but if you had not supped, I must have got something for 
you. Let me see; what should I have had? A couple of lobsters ? 
Ay, that would have done very well; two shillings: tarts ;—a shilling. 
But you would drink a glass of wine with me, though you supped so 
much before the usual time, only to spare my pocket?’ ‘ No, we had 
rather talk with you, than drink with you.’ * But if you had supped with 
me, as in all reason you ought to have done, you must have drank with 
me. A bottle of wine ; two shillings. ‘Two and two are four, and one 
is five: just two and sixpence a-piece. There, Pope, there is half a 
crown for you; and there’s another for you, Sir: for I won’t save any 
thing by you, I am determined.’ This was all said and done with his 
usual seriousness ; and in spite of every thing we could say to the con- 
trary, he actually obliged us to take the money.’ 


LIl, 
WARBURTONIANA, NO. I. 


Tue celebrated Warburton published an edition of Shakspeare, in 
which he took the most unwarrantable liberties of changing the text, of- 
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ten manifestly perverting it, and as often rendering passages obscure, 
which in the original are perfectly clear. I annex a few specimens : 


1. ‘A beggarly account of empty boxes.’—Romeo and Juliet. 
‘I suspect,’ says Warburton, ‘ that Shakspeare wrote— 
‘ A braggartly account of empty boxes.’ 


‘ Not but account,’ says the sage critic, ‘ may signify number as well 
as contents. If the first, the common reading is right.’ 

Edwards, who published a book styled ‘ Canons of Criticism,’ in which 
he gives a variety of proofs of the impertinence and folly of the altera- 
tions, asks, ‘ What are the contents of empty boxes ?” 


2. * To fright the souls of fearful adversaries.’—Richard ITI. 


‘I rather think,’ says Warburton, ‘he wrote the foule, (French,) 
crowd, or multitude.’ 


3. ©Launcetor. The old proverb is very well parted between my master Shylock, and 
you, Sir. You have the grace of God, and he has enough.’ 
‘ Bassano. Thou speak’st it well.’—Merchant of Venice. 


‘I should choose to read,’ says Warburton, *‘ Thou split’st it well !’ 


4. ‘ And beauty’s crest becomes the heavens well.’—Laove’s Labor Lost. 


‘We should,’ says Warburton, ‘read beauty’s crete, i. e. beauty’s 
white, from crete !’ 


5. ‘All ready at a point.’— Macbeth. 


‘It a point may mean al] ready at a time; but Shakspeare meant 
more, and certainly wrote— 
‘ All ready at appoint,’ 1. e. ‘at the place appointed ! 


Lill. 
RANDOLPHIANA. 


1. Tue history of the United States affords few instances of sublime 

| heroism, good conduct, and consummate skill, equal to what were dis- 
played by General Eaton in the attack and capture of Derne, by which ‘ 

| he had every prospect of expelling the usurper, Jusef Bashaw, from the { 
throne of Tripoli, reinstating the legal monarch, Hamet Caramalla, Ba- . 
| shaw, and procuring the release of our prisoners without ransom, when 
the injudicious and ill-timed interference of Tobias Lear snatched the 

glorious prospect from his grasp. A motion was made in Congress to 

award a sword to the general for his exploits, and an amendment was 

offered to strike out ‘ sword’ and insert ‘ medal.’ A long, frivolous, and 

unworthy debate ensued, in which considerable opposition was made to 

both the original motion and the amendment. Mr. Randolph declared 

that if Congress were so lavish of their rewards, (!!) it would finally come 

to pass that those who wore medals or swords would be more numerous 
than the rest of the community! To the great discredit of Congress, 
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the resolution and amendment were rejected, and this grand exploit was 
suffered to pass without any reward or mark of gratitude on the part of 
Congress. The legislature of Massachusetts, to its credit, redeemed 
the national character, by voting to the general a tract of land containing, 
as far as my memory serves me, ten thousand acres. 

2. In one of Mr. Randolph’s orations, he made a violent attack on the 
army of the United States, in which he did not spare that of the Revolu- 
tion, but was as severe upon it as on the existing army. A Lieutenant 
Knight, an officer in the latter, feeling for the honor of the corps to 
which he belonged, determined to try the metal of the assailant. Singling 
him out in a box in the Chesnut-street theatre, he sought an opportunity 
to tread heavily on his toes, expecting to be immediately challenged for 
the offence. But in this expectation he was disappointed. Instead of 
sending a challenge, Randolph wrote a strong expostulatory letterjto John 
Adams, the then President of the United States, complaining of the inso- 
lence of his myrmidons in endeavoring to intimidate and brow-beat mem- 
bers of Congress. Whether the president took any notice of the affair, 
and, if any, what, I cannot recollect. 


LIV. 
IMPORTANT LITERARY DEBATE. 


Lorp GRENVILLE, says Warburton, had long wanted to pass an 
evening with Pope. When his wish was accomplished, two hours were 
almost wholly taken up by his lordship in debating, and settling how the 
first verse of the /Eneid was to be pronounced, and whether we should 
say Cicero or Kickero. This circumstance is alluded to in the Dunciad. 


LV. 
THE GERMANS. 


A.ttTuHouGHu the remark may be generally true, observes Mr. Dwight, 
that where there is feeling or intellect it will be visible in the counte- 
nance, it certainly is not applicable to the Germans. Their faces are 
the least expressive of any nation in Europe; and even when deeply 
interested in conversation, their countenances are not indices of their 
minds or their hearts. 


LVI. 
CONVERSATIONAL POWERS OF THE PARISIANS. 


Tue Parisian is so accustomed to conversation from his childhood, 
that he does it with the same ease and adroitness as a soldier performs 
his drill ;*and so early does he discover that grace is indispensible to 
his reputation, and indeed to his being endured in society, that it soon 
becomes a part of his being, and he rarely, if ever, suffers from embar- 
rassment. 


M. C. 
Philadelphia, October 17th, 1834. 
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MILITANT ARIAS,—BY AN AMATEUR. 


Nosopy is cynic or green-goose enough to deny that the present is 
the age of improvement. Every thing seems to be going onward with 
a rapidity, the strides whereof may be likened unto the tread of an army 
with banners. All kinds of systems, social, political, public and private, 
seem to be better fixed than they used to be. To account for these great 
emendations on any common hypothesis, would be ridiculous. Hypo- 
theses are remnants of antiquity ; and I believe the age can yet be found 
able to dispense with them altogether. The time is not distant, I fancy, 
when conclusions will be jumped at without argument, and when Truth 
herself (I believe I have hit the gender of that respectable stranger,) will 
come out of the well where her troglodyte limbs have so long been 
cooling, and lift her mirror on high to irradiate the benighted brains of 
every son and daughter of Adam. 

I say it is difficult to account for these grand emendations on any 
common cause; but I have one to which I refer them uniformly, and it 
is to my mind of a very satisfactory nature. Modern philosophers have 
discovered that, in the matter of light, the extremities of comets have 
scattered new substances into our atmosphere, and that when these ec- 
centric characters are in perihelio, their tails are peculiarly bright and 
flashy. Now, my impression is, that the light of these comets,—thus 
generously disbursed from their hinder sides, in an intermittent diarrhea 
of glory,—is conveyed by some principal of induction to the mind of 
man ; that the subtile rays act specifically upon some craniological 
bump of his head, inclining him to love, music, poetry, politics, horse- 
stealing, or any thing of the sort, according to the character of the organ 
in which these rays may settle. To some, they convey high fiscal no- 
tions and a love of locomotion, as in the case of Mr. Nazro, the classi- 
cal teacher, who has such rapid habits and extensive relations, and who 
charges $100,000 per year, for the finishing of a scholar in his Biblical 
Instruction. 'To my own mind, I am sensible that there has been con- 
veyed a strong portion of light on the subject of musical adaptation, and 
my ears have been acted upon to a considerable extent by the same 
principle. I never witness any public amusement of late, that I do 
not begin to reflect on some way in which music might be made to help 
iton; and being an ardent though blind admirer of European customs, 
I join in that sublime chase in this science, and in all other matters of 
about the same importance, with which a large majority of my comet- 
stricken fellow-citizens seem interested. But to my subject. 

I was lounging, the other day, on one of the luxurious sofas of the 
Washington Divan, a‘.d sipping a cup of delicious cotfee—unaccompa- 
nied, let me hint to the proprietor, by either rolls, crackers, or biscuit— 
and looking at the fine paintings and various periodicals hanging and 
lying around,—when I took up that elegant paper, Bell’s Life in Lon- 
don, and straightway fell into a train of deep reflection, as I sent my eye 
up and down its columns, upon the great prevalence among the genile- 
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men of England, of those lofty and dignified amusements, so cheering 
to intelligent minds, which are yet almost unknown in this country. I 
worked myself by degrees into a paroxysm of high-bred indignation, that 
our imitative gentry had copied so sparingly from these great trans-at- 
lantic examples, in pastimes so pleasing to humanity and healthful to the 
soul. I had touched the climax of my regret, when the following ad- 
vertisement caught my gaze :— 


‘Cockxine.—A main of cocks will take place on Wednesday the 6th inst. at the 
Royal Cockpit, West Green, ‘Tottenh: um, for £) the battle and £50 the odd, be- 
tween the gentlemen of Middlesex and Kent—to fi: ght in silver, Feeders, Gumm 


and Hawick. 

‘Three whole days’ play will be fought at Bristol on the 19th inst. and the two 
following days, between the gentlemen of Gloucestershire and the gentlemen of 
Somersetshire, for £10 the battle, and £100 the main. Feeders , Grant, for Somer- 
setshire—Bumm, for Leicestershire.’ 


As I peered over this notice, a train of luminous thought, rapid as the 
scintillations of a meteor, burst upon my mind. Why, said I to myself, 
has not this accomplished sport of cock-fighting been more extensively 
introduced into this meridian ?—and why should it not be done to music ? 
How few, alas! how very few of the intelligent gentlemen of this country 
have ever taken an interest in these gladiatorial rencontres between exas- 
perated fowls—or reflected upon the admirable manner in which their 
contests might be associated with instrumental sounds, and their jumps, 
pecks, and gafi-kicks, be timed with crotchet and quaver! To the honor 
of a few remote Kentuckians, or Indiana Hoosheroons, this eminent 
sport has found a few advocates in those distant quarters of our republic. 
Is it not time that the practice were forbidden ;to waste its exclusive ele- 
gance in the haunts of rural life, and that jt.were introduced into our 
cities? Should not cock-pits be built by the sale of stock, and capaci- 
ous coops be laid in? Should not feeders be imported, to deliver lec- 
tures on the subject—and ought there not to be competent composers 
engaged, who shall produce a series of mififant arias, by means of 
which the cocks could fight with precision, and the ears of the audience 
be simultaneously deiectated? For the credit of the nation, and of the 
growing taste for operative, active music, I ask, can this solemn appeal 
be resisted? I think not. 

Some churlish, old-fashioned denizens may deem this plan infeasi- 
ble—but I can tell them otherwise. Let us secure the importation of 
one of those foreign fowl-supervisors. Bumm, for instance, *‘ Cock- 
feeder to the gentlemen of Leicestershire,’—let him be installed as 
manager of the New-York Metropolitan Cock-pit,—and let the musical 
department be entrusted to some passionate master of the science, who 
feels the spirit of his trade,—and I warrant me the concern will prosper 
beyond hope. Our people need to be advanced in these lovely refine- 
ments, and I ask leave to explain how it can be done. 

Let the pit be opened as the theatres are at present. Let the curtain 
rise on the feathered combatants, standing each by his feeder, looking 
grim as Tophet, and his plumage quivering with impatience. Chanti- 
cleers, and fowls of that genus without distinction of sex, are peculiarly 
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susceptible to music. Martial melody seems to impreguate them with 
the very spirit of evil. At the juncture in question, let their pugnaci- 
ous propensities be roused by horns, bass drums, and such like soul- 
stirring instruments. Let the audience hear the gathering storm of 
sound which impels the fighters onward, every note kindling their ad- 
venturous intentions, and ‘ sticking in their crops’ with ominous energy. 
What an interesting picture is thus presented ! 


* See to their desks Apollo’s sons repair— 

Swift rides the rosin o’er the horse’s hair ; 

In unison their various tones to tune, 

Murmurs the hautboy, growls the hoarse bassoon ; 
In soft vibrations sighs the whispering Jute— 

Twang goes the harpsichord—too-too, the flute ; 
Brays the loud trumpet, squeaks the fiddle sharp, 
Winds the French horn, and rings the tingling harp ; 
’Till like great Jove, the leader, figuring in, 

Attunes to order the chaotic din.’ 


After the overture, let the fighting begin, to slow music. Let the fid- 
dlers scrape out the gaff-time,—and if the cocks do battle ‘in silver,’ let 
the music be made to imitate the jingling of that pleasant metal. As 
the combat deepens, the various instruments should express the growing 
discord ; and when the unsuccessful cock begins to give in, let that pe- 
culiar burst of melody called a collywabble by the cockneys, which ex- 
presses something between a squeal and a wheeze, be extacised forth 
from the bowels of some ancient fiddle, cracked for the purpose. This 
would be truly interesting ; and when the discomfitted fowl gave his final 
flutter, let his act of tumbling over be accompanied by that‘ strain which 
has a dying fall.’ 

A full blast of fac-simile eock-crowing should then proceed from the 
orchestra, significant of vietory. After this, a gush of soft, low airs should 
denote the end of the strife, and express in descriptive measures, the 
falling of the feathers that have been antagonistically educed from the 
combatants during the fray, and which will just then be floating naturally 
around. The finale could be selected with propriety from the variations 
of Jim Crow. Should an after-piece be required, a set-to between the 
feeders might come off, before the assembly. 

This sketch is very imperfect—but it embodies a conception which 
I have long groaned withal, and of which I am proud—namely, the es- 
tablishment of Cock-fighting by Music. The plan is stupendous, I know ; 
and, like all great undertakings, will probably meet with opposition,—but 
the march of Taste will cause it to succeed. Humanity, decency, dig- 
nity, and other cabalistic words, of no particular import, may be employ- 
ed against it; but this refined amusement must make its way, and float 
sweetly into favor, under the smiles of Euterpe. I am now in active 
correspondence with my worthy friend Aprian Q. Jess, Esq., private 
cock-feeder to an English nobleman whose name I am not at liberty to 
disclose,—and I am happy in believing that he will yet visit America, to 
instruct our aristocracy in the modus operandi of his profession. 

I merely mention my plan at present, owing to the want of time, and 
shall perhaps make further disclosures to the public hereafter. In the 
meanwhile, I will merely remark, that subscription books for the Metropo- 
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panion. * He does, Madam,’ said I, ‘ at the age of ninety one, on the 
same spot on which I left him more than forty years ago.’ *You area 
happy man,’ was the reply. ‘I could not be otherwise in such company,’ 
said I, glancing at my right and left. The lady smiled, and added: ‘ But 
you are forgetting your story.’ I went on: 


MARGARET AND THE MINISTER. 


Marcarer was the gude-wife of an honest farmer, living in the neigh- 
borbood of Edinburgh. She had sold her dead and live stock in Dal- 
keith market—only reserving two dozen fresh eggs, as a present for the 
minister’s wife. Margaret knocked at the minister’s house, and he 
opened the door himself. After the usual inquiries about the wives and 
the bairns, she began: ‘I ha’e brought ye twa dozen o’ callar (fresh) 
eggs, to help make the gude-wife’s yule bannocks.’ The eggs were 
gratefully received, and the donor kindly invited to take kail with the 
minister. * Na,na,’ said Margaret, ‘I dinna ken how to behave at great 
folks’ tables?’ * Oh, never fear,’ replied the divine : ‘just do, Margaret, 
as you see me do.’ The simple-hearted woman consented, and sat 
down at the board. Now, the minister was old, and well stricken in 
years, and withal was afflicted with the palsy. To avoid spilling the 
soup in the journey of his trembling hand from the cup to the lip, it was 
his custom to fasten one end of the table-cloth with two stout pins to the 
top of his waistcoat, just under the chin. Margaret, who sat at the op- 
posite corner of the table, watching his motions, immediately pinned the 
other end to a strong homespun shawl, directly under her chin. She 
was now all aitention to every move. The minister deposited on the 
edge of his plate a spoonful of mustard. Not distinctly observing this 
movement, Margaret carried the spoon to her mouth. The pungent 
stuff began to operate upon her olfactory nerves. The poor woman 
thought she was bewitched. She had never tasted mustard before—for, 
eighty years ago, mustard did not grace the table of a Scotch farmer. 
She knew not what it all meant. She bore the pain to the last point of 
endurance : she could sit no longer—but at the moment that the servant 
girl came in with a supply of clean plates, she jumped up, and with one 
spring upset the girl, plates and all, sweeping the table of its entire 
contents. ‘The crash gave speed to her flight—and the minister, pinned 
fast to the other corner, was compelled to follow as quick as his totter- 
ing limbs could move. Having reached the first flight of stairs, he 
caught by the banisters. Away slipped the pins, and down went the fright- 
ened Margaret ; and to the day of her death, she never looked back on 
the clergyman’s door again.’ 


THE conversation turned upon the American character, their conceit, 
pride, etc. I observed: ‘ They have much to be proud of. What coun- 
try can boast of more upright statesmen and honest politicians than 
Washington, Hamilton, Jay, Adams, and others?’ A ready assent was 
yielded to my opinion: ‘ And with regard to ships,’ I continued, ‘ none 
can build, sail, or fight like them.’ Some believed, and some doubted. 
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Several remarks of Hall, Trolloppe, etc. were quoted, touching the la- 
dies in America. ‘Gentlemen,’ said I, ‘ your Hamiltons’, your Trol- 
loppes,’ and your Fiddlers’, have the excessive modesty to prate about 
the manners of a people among whom they have not lived forty days; 
now, I have resided forty years in that country—and from all that I have 
heard or seen, I firmly believe that there is not a lady in America, who 
would not, sooner than expose her person at the operas, theatres, and 
pantheons, as your London women do, take a prayer-book in one hand 
and a wooden cross in the other, and walk into the flames of martyrdom.’ 
‘ Strong language,’ says one: ‘I presume it is true,’ added another. 

The national character of the Scots was the next topic of conversation ; 
their general industry, steady habits, enterprise, attachment to the bible, 
etc. As a case in point, a gentleman related the following anecdote, 
which is worth preserving : 


THE KING AND HIS SCOTCH COOK. 


Tue witty Earl of Rochester was on a time in company with King 
Charles II., his Queen, chaplain, and several Ministers of State. While 
engaged in conversation of a business or other nature, the King sudden- 
ly exclaimed : ‘ Let our thoughts be unbended from the cares of state, 
and give us a glass of generous wine, that cheereth, as the Scripture 
saith, both God and man.’ The Queen modestly observed, that she 
thought there could be no such text in the Scriptures, and that the idea 
was little less than blasphemy. The King made answer, that he was 
not prepared to turn to chapter and verse, but that -he was sure he had 
met it in his Bible-reading. The chaplain was appealed to, and he coin- 
cided in opinion with the Queen. Rochester, who was no friend to the 
chaplain, suspected the King to be right; and stepped out of the room 
to inquire among the servants if any of them were conversant with the 
Bible? They named David, the Scotch cook, who always, they said, 
carried a Bible about with him. David wascalled; and he recollected 
the text, and the place where it was to be found. Rochester ordered 
him to be in waiting, and returned to the King. The text was still the 
topic of conversation; and Rochester moved to call in the cook, whom 
he had discovered, he observed, to be well acquainted with the sacred 
volume. David appeared, produced his Bible, and read the text from 
Judges 1x., 13th. The King smiled—the Queen asked pardon,—and the 
chaplain blushed. Rochester then asked the reverend doctor if he could 
interpret the text—but he was mute. The Earl, therefore, applied to Da- 
vid for the exposition. ‘The cook replied: * How much wine cheereth 
man, your lordship best knows. As to its cheering God, I beg leave to 
say, that under the Old Testament dispensation, there were meat-offerings 
and drink-offerings. The latter consisted of wine, which was typical of 
the blood of the Mediator, which, by a metaphor, was said to cheer God, 
who was well pleased in the way of salvation he had appointed.’ The 
King was not a little surprised at this evangelical exposition : Roches- 
ter applauded—and, after some severe reflections upon the divine, very 
gravely proposed, ‘ that His Majesty would be pleased to make the 
chaplain his cook, and the cook his chaplain L. FT. 
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panion. * He does, Madam,’ said I, ‘ at the age of ninety one, on the 
same spot on which I left him more than forty years ago.’ ‘You area 
happy man,’ was the reply. ‘I could not be otherwise in such company,’ 
said I, glancing at my right and left. The lady smiled, and added: ‘ But 
you are forgetting your story.’ I went on: 


MARGARET AND THE MINISTER. 


Mancarer was the gude-wife of an honest farmer, living in the neigh- 
borbood of Edinburgh. She had sold her dead and live stock in Dal- 
keith market—only reserving two dozen fresh eggs, as a present for the 
minister’s wife. Margaret knocked at the minister’s house, and he 
opened the door himself. After the usual inquiries about the wives and 
the bairns, she began: ‘I ha’e brought ye twa dozen o’ callar (fresh) 
eggs, to help make the gude-wife’s yule bannocks.’ The eggs were 
gratefully received, and the donor kindly invited to take kail with the 
minister. ‘* Na,na,’ said Margaret, ‘I dinna ken how to behave at great 
folks’ tables?’ * Oh, never fear,’ replied the divine : ‘just do, Margaret, 
as you see me do.’ The simple-hearted woman consented, and sat 
down at the board. Now, the minister was old, and well stricken in 
years, and withal was afflicted with the palsy. To avoid spilling the 
soup in the journey of his trembling hand from the cup to the lip, it was 
his custom to fasten one end of the table-cloth with two stout pins to the 
top of his waistcoat, just underthe chin. Margaret, who sat at the op- 
posite corner of the table, watching his motions, immediately pinned the 
other end to a strong homespun shawl, directly under her chin. She 
was now all attention to every move. The minister deposited on the 
edge of his plate a spoonful of mustard. Not distinctly observing this 
movement, Margaret carried the spoon to her mouth. The pungent 
stuff began to operate upon her olfactory nerves. The poor woman 
thought she was bewitched. She had never tasted mustard before—for, 
eighty years ago, mustard did not grace the table of a Scotch farmer. 
She knew not what it all meant. She bore the pain to the last point of 
endurance : she could sit no longer—but at the moment that the servant 
girl came in with a supply of clean plates, she jumped up, and with one 
spring upset the girl, plates and all, sweeping the table of its entire 
contents. ‘The crash gave speed to her flight—and the minister, pinned 
fast to the other corner, was compelled to follow as quick as his totter- 
ing limbs could move. Having reached the first flight of stairs, he 
caught by the banisters. Away slipped the pins, and down went the fright- 
ened Margaret ; and to the day of her death, she never looked back on 
the clergyman’s door again.’ 


Tue conversation turned upon the American character, their conceit, 
pride, etc. I observed: ‘ They have much to be proud of. What coun- 
try can boast of more upright statesmen and honest politicians than 
Washington, Hamilton, Jay, Adams, and others?’ A ready assent was 
yielded to my opinion : ‘ And with regard to ships,’ I continued, ‘ none 
can build, sail, or fight like them.’ Some believed, and some doubted. 
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Several remarks of Hall, Trolloppe, etc. were quoted, touching the la- 
dies in America. ‘Gentlemen, said T, ‘your Hamiltons’, your Trol- 
loppes,’ and your Fiddlers’, have the excessive modesty to prate about 
the manners of a people among whom they have not lived forty days; 
now, I have resided forty years in that country—and from all that I have 
heard or seen, I firmly believe that there is not a lady in America, who 
would not, sooner than expose her person at the operas, theatres, and 
pantheons, as your London women do, take a prayer-book in one hand 
and a wooden cross in the other, and walk into the flames of martyrdom.’ 
‘ Strong language,’ says one: ‘I presume it is true,’ added another. 

The national character of the Scots was the next topic of conversation ; 
their general industry, steady habits, enterprise, attachment to the bible, 
etc. As a case in point, a gentleman related the following anecdote, 
which is worth preserving : 


THE KING AND HIS SCOTCH COOK. 


Tue witty Earl of Rochester was on a time in company with King 
Charles II., his Queen, chaplain, and several Ministers of State. While 
engaged in conversation of a business or other nature, the King sudden- 
ly exclaimed : ‘ Let our thoughts be unbended from the cares of state, 
and give us a glass of generous wine, that cheereth, as the Scripture 
saith, both God and man.’ The Queen modestly observed, that she 
thought there could be no such text in the Scriptures, and that the idea 
was little less than blasphemy. The King made answer, that he was 
not prepared to turn to chapter and verse, but that. he was sure he had 
met it in his Bible-reading. The chaplain was appealed to, and he coin- 
cided in opinion with the Queen. Rochester, who was no friend to the 
chaplain, suspected the King to be right; and stepped out of the room 
to inquire among the servants if any of them were conversant with the 
Bible? They named David, the Scotch cook, who always, they said, 
carried a Bible about with him. David wascalled; and he recollected 
the text, and the place where it was to be found. Rochester ordered 
him to be in waiting, and returned to the King. The text was still the 
topic of conversation; and Rochester moved to call in the cook, whom 
he had discovered, he observed, to be well acquainted with the sacred 
volume. David appeared, produced his Bible, and read the text from 
Judges 1x., 13th. The King smiled—the Queen asked pardon,—and the 
chaplain blushed. Rochester then asked the reverend doctor if he could 
interpret the text—but he was mute. The Earl, therefore, applied to Da- 
vid for the exposition. ‘The cook replied: * How much wine cheereth 
man, your lordship best knows. As to its cheering God, I beg leave to 
say, that under the Old Testament dispensation, there were meat-offerings 
and drink-offerings. The latter consisted of wine, which was typical of 
the blood of the Mediator, which, by a metaphor, was said to cheer God, 
who was well pleased in the way of salvation he had appointed.’ The 
King was not a little surprised at this evangelical exposition : Roches- 
ter applauded—and, after some severe reflections upon the divine, very 
gravely proposed, ‘ that His Majesty would be pleased to make the 
chaplain his cook, and the cook his chaplain ! L. T. 
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Memoirs oF Vipoca, Principal Agent’ of the French Police until 1827. Written by 
himself. Translated from the French. 1 vol. pp. 496. Philadelphia : Carey anp Harr. 


Tue French booksellers, beyond all others, deserve the appellation 
of ‘a peculiar people.’ We wish we might add, that they are * zealous of 
good works,—but such is not the fact. They infect a vast number of un- 
discriminating bibliomanes with a passion for the adventurous and the 
wonderful, insomuch that it pervades all classes of society. In a great- 
er or less degree, they influence all hearts, from the humble laborer or 
postillion who may have been an inferior soldier under Napoleon, to the 
legal officer who surveys with earnestness the delinquents brought by the 
arm of the law into his judicial presence, and while he listens to their 
history, feels his blood coursing more warmly beneath the ermine. Ar- 
dent in their fancies, and mercurial in their temperament, the French 
love to hear of chances disastrous, and events almost incredible ; of he- 
roic occurrences, military or civil: of liaisons and éclaircisements—of 
astounding histories, personal and general ; in short, of all that panoramic 
description, which, to them, throws over the world the romantic exagge- 
rations of life. They are by no means particular, either, as to the mode by 
which these excitements are ministered to them,—whether by the tainted 
wit of a Rabelais, or the thrilling pages of a Rosseau or a Hugo—from 
the eloquent thunders of a Massillon or a Talma, or the broad fun of a 
Vaudeville. Excitement, they must have,—and, in general, they care 
but little about choosing its kind. They seem to be equally prepared 
for delight or dole—for smiles or tears. Ubiquitous in sympathy, they 
will kindle with the same emotions over the pages of some domestic 
narration, that they would experience if walking in spirit with Cha- 
teaubriand along the banks of the Jordan, or over the desolate fields of 
Jerusalem. 

Among a people thus constituted, it cannot be wondered at, that the 
Memoirs of Vidocq should have created an extreme sensation. An 
agent of the French police, in such a capital as Paris,—where Vice is 
robed in almost supernatural brilliancy, and where its punishment shows 
doubly dismal,—what contrasts of life must be daily commended to his 
eyes !—from the exuberant splendor of profligacy, to the painful ennui 
of a hospital or the darkness of a prison,—from the café, the hotel, 
or the lighted garden, to the desperate anguish in a gaming ‘ hell,’— 
the suicide’s plunge into the Seine from a bridge, or quaay—the moody 
struggles of lunacy—the icy horrors of the Morgue! These are the 
scenes of daily existence in that vast city,—illustrating, with arguments 
too forcible for pleasure, that Romance is but the skeleton of Reality, 
and that Truth is indeed stranger than Fiction. 
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It is mainly owing to this keen appetite of the French for the marvel- 
lous and the transcendental, that their booksellers have been forced into 
the custom of searching high and low for their intellectual aliment. 
From the memoirs of court mistresses and the intrigues of the nobility, 
down to the stews of the Marais, do they pursue this mental marketing ; 
and their authors usually eke forth a nearly exact proportion -of the vrai 
and the vraisemblable. Relationship, and the respect that should be 
claimed for the posthumous memory of kindred, are often, as in the case 
of Diderét’s memoirs by his daughter, completely lost sight of in the 
absorbing desire to make disclosures, and produce a book. Nothing 
takes better than these surprising works, however apochryphal portions 
of them may be. If they are marked by mendacity, it is no bar to their 
success,—for the closest scrutiny is not seldom eluded, and the most 
cautious savants imposed upon. It is not long, since one M. Douville 
received a gold medal, valued at one thousand francs, from the Société 
Géographique of Paris, for a large volume of Travels in Africa ;—a 
work which was ‘all a lie,’ respecting a country that the author had 
never seen! The deception was overlooked entirely by the Parisian 
literati ; and the discovery was reserved to be commenced in London, that 
the book was pure fiction, and the author a grocer in South America, at 
the time he professed to have been wandering through the villages of 
Ethiopia, and surveying the tributaries of the Niger! 

The Memoirs of Vidocq, though they surpass romance, in variety and 
interest, are generally acknowledged to be true. Most of his work re- 
mains uncontradicted, and as it treats much of the living, in terms no 
wise complimentary, this circumstance is an evidence of its verity. We 
venture to say that no single novel ever furnished such a mass of extra- 
ordinary incidents—such tales of the sad and glad—the wild and won- 
derful. The Agent was himself a criminal, whose life, from youth up- 
ward, abounded in strange eras ; and when he became principal of the 
French police, he was thrown into daily contact with persons who were 
tenfold more the children of iniquity than he had ever been, and whose 
history was far more curious and varied than his own. What with the 
adventures of all, the work is replete with fascination. , Splendid vicissi- 
tudes—marvellous escapes, plots, stratagems, and anecdotes—are re- 
corded on almost every page. 

When Vidocq retired from the police agency, he possessed a property 
of no mean value. He owned an extensive paper manufactory at St. 
Maudé, which he lost with all his other effects at the gaming-table. In 
1829, he was in the St. Pelagie prison for debt. His subse- 
quent history is unwritten. ‘That which he has published, is replete 
with moral warnings ; and though the ‘ Memoirs’ are sometimes too 
much like the Newgate Calendar—exhibiting, moreover, many instances 
of careless and unidiomatic translation,—yet they are always interesting, 
and often beautiful and even eloquent in diction. The ends of such a 
work, beyond all cavil, are to a certain extent salutary. They show 
that the path of Crime is ever hedged about with thorns, and that there 
is no safety but in honesty and virtue. 
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Tue Last Days or Pompei: By the author of ‘ Pelham,’ ‘ Eugene Aram,’ etc. Two vols. 
12mo. New-York: Harper AnD BRoTHERs. 


Tuis latest production of the author of Pelham is destined, we believe, 
to take rank with the best of his works. As the volumes have not yet 
been published, we must content ourselves with such a reference to them 
as may convey a partial foretaste of their contents. We may say, indeed, 
that the romance-reading public have a feast in store for them of no ordi- 
nary description ; but in justice to the grand intellectual purveyors, under 
whose auspices it is ‘ got up,’ we must leave the guests to partake of 
the banquet, when the board shall be duly spread—serving up in the 
meanwhile, however, a few dainties from side-tables. 

Judging from the frequent alterations—and always for the better— 
which we remark in Mr. Bulwer’s hand-writing, in the leaves of the 
English copy,—which we have been permitted by the publishers to 
peruse,—it might be supposed that, penned in haste, it must therefore 
be unfinished and inferior. No such inference would be drawn from 
the volumes themselves, which, though doubtless written hastily in Na- 
ples, and transmitted to England for publication, still bear the rich and 
elaborate finish of the author. The truth and nature of the local descrip- 
tive portions sufficiently evince that the ‘ Last Days of Pompeii’ was 
written upon or near the spot where the ancient city sleeps in adamant ; 
and a thorough knowledge of the history and events of that remote period, 
and an admirable management of the unities of time and place, will strike 
the reader as prominent characteristics of the work. The characters, 
too, and pictures of scenery, are drawn with the easy and powerful hand 
of a master. Indeed, in no one of the Pelham novels is there a more 
perfect portraiture than that of the lovely heroine, or the dark-hearted, 
wily Egyptian. Without giving a clue to the dénowement—for which 
the judicious novel-reader will thank us—we may advert to a few 
features of the work, as affording a slight touch of its quality. The 
light and graceful conversation in the opening scene at Pompeii, between 
two young Pompean cits, is interlarded with those terse, sententious 
sentences and flowing periods, so peculiar to the full mind of the writer. 
During many of .the early pages, an architectural correctness in the 
description of the dwellings of Pompeii seems something too minute, 
and the dialogues between Glaucus and Claudius a little tedious. In the 
occasional verse that is introduced, there is much of feeling and poetic 
beauty. The song of the Thessalian flower-girl—an exceedingly in- 
teresting character, by the way—is eminently tender and touching. The 
scene at the Temple of Isis, between the Egyptian Arbaces and Ape- 
cides, will impress the reader as a near approach to the great power of 
Scott in similar pictures. The flash-house in Pompeii, and the discourse 
of the gentlemen of the classic ring, bear, in their spirit, a resemblance 
to some of the easy dialogues of Paul Clifford. The pencil that drew 
the more touching scenes of Eugene Aram, is visible in the annexed 
extract, which introduces two lovers in a ‘ course of wooing,’ and hints 
at the vicissitudes which are afterwards described with such thrilling 
interest : 
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“ Meanwhile, Glaucus sought the house of the beautiful Neapolitan. He found 
Ione sitting amidst her attendants who were at work around her. Her harp stood 
at her side, for Ione herself was unusually idle, perhaps, unusually thoughtful, 
that day. He thought her even more beautiful by the morning light, and in her 
simple robe, than amidst the blazing lamps, and decorated with the costly jewels 
of the previous night ;—not the less so from a certain paleness that overspread 
her transparent hues, not the less so from the blush that mounted over them 
when he approached. Accustomed to flatter, flattery died upon his lips when 
he addressed Ione. He felt it beneath her to utter the homage which every look 
conveyed. They spoke of Greece ; this was a theme on which Ione loved rather 
to listen, than to converse ; it was a theme on which the Greek could have been 
eloquent for ever. He described to her the silver groves that yet clad the banks 
of Ilyssus, and the temples, already despoiled of half their glories—but how beau- 
tifulin decay! He looked back on the melancholy city of Harmodius the free, 
and Pericles the magnificent, from the height of that distant memory, in which 
all the ruder and darker shades were mellowed into light. He had seen the land 
of poetry chiefly in the poetical age of early youth; and the associations of patri- 
otism were blended with those of the flush and spring of life. And Ione listened 
to him, absorbed and mute ; dearer were those accents, and those descriptions, 
than all the prodigal adulation of her numberless adorers. Was it a sin to love 
her countrymen? she loved Athens, in him—the gods of her race, the land of her 
dreams, spoke to her in his voice! From that time they daily saw each other. 
At the cool of the evening they made excursions on the placid sea. By night they 
met again in Ione’s porticos and halls. Their love was sudden, but it was strong ; 
it filled all the sources of their life. Heart—brain—sense—imagination, all were 
its ministers and priests. As you take some obstacle from two objects that have 
a mutual attraction—they met, and united at once; their wonder was, that they 
had lived separate so long: and it was natural that they should so love. 
Young, beautiful, and gifted—of the sa.ne birth, and the same souls; there was 
poetry in their very union. They imagined the heavens smiled upon their affec- 
tion. As the persecuted seek refuge at the shrine, so they recognized in the 
altar of their love an asylum from the sorrows of earth; they covered it with 
flowers—they knew not of the serpents that lay coiled behind.” 


The occasional episodes, embodying beautiful and apposite similes, 
deep thought, various learning, and an acurate knowledge of human 
character and action, are no less prominent in this than in the other 
works of our author. We select an example or two. After a descrip- 
tion of the arts of the Egyptian Arbaces in pouring the ‘ leprous distil- 
ment’ of slander and suspicion into the ears of the beautiful Ione con- 
cerning her lover, the author remarks : 


“It is not without interest to observe in those remote times, and under a social 
system so widely different from the modern—the same small causes that ruffle 
and interrupt the ‘ course of life,’ which operate so commonly at this day; the 
same inventive jealousy, the same cunning slander, the same crafty and fabri- 
cated retailings of petty gossip which so often now suffice to break the ties of the 
truest love, and counteract the tenor of circumstances most apparently propitious, 
When the bark sails on over the smoothest wave, the fable tells us of the diminu- 
tive fish that can cling to the keel and arrest its progress :—so is it ever with the 
great passions of mankind—and we should paint life but ill if, even in times the 
most prodigal of romance, and of the romance of which we most largely avail 
ourselves, we did not also delineate the mechanism of those trivial and house- 
hold springs of mischief which we see every day at work in our chambers and at 
our hearths. It is in these, the lesser intrigues, of life, that we mostly find our- 
selves at home with the past.” 


To this charming digression, we add the following, taken from a de- 
scription of the heroine : 
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“No one ever possessed superior intellectual qualities without knowing them. 
The alliteration of modesty and merit is pretty enough, but where merit is great, 
the veil of that modesty you admire never disguises its extent from its possessor. 
It is the proud consciousness of certain qualities that it cannot reveal to the every- 
day world, that gives to genius that shy, and reserved, and troubled air, which 
puzzles and flatters you when you encounter it. Do not deceive yourself, vain 
worldlinz, by the thought that the embarrassed manner of yon great man is a 
sign that he does not know his superiority to you!—that which you take for 
modesty is but the struggle of self-esteem. He knows but too oppressively how 
immeasuradly greater he is than you, and is only disconcerted, because, in the 
places you encounter him, he finds himself suddenly descended to your level. He 
has not conversation—he has not thoughts—he has not intercourse with such as 
you—it is your littleness that disconcerts him, not his own !” 


In the descriptions of scenery, and the exhibition of human affections 
and passions, the ‘ Last days of Pompeii’ will compare favorably with 
any previous work from the pen of the writer. Its plot, too, is without 
intricacy, and the tendency of the details towards it natural. With this 
brief notice—which it is but justice to say affords neither a synopsis nor 
a review, but a foretaste, merely, of the contents—we take leave of the 
work for the present. 


Tue Reuiciovs Souventr: A Christmas, New-Year’s and Birth-Day Present, for 
Mpcccxxxy. Edited by G. T. Bepput, D. D., Rector of Saint Andrew’s Church, Philadel- 
phia. pp. 272. Philadelphia : Key anp Bippce. 


Tuts well-known annual comes to us in the beautiful raiment 
of blue and gold; and on looking over its pages, we find the interior 
equal in matter and embellishments to the fair outside. Some of the 
engravings are elegant specimens of art; and it gives us pleasure to 
add, that they are from original designs by native artists. The vignette 
title-page—The Destruction of Sodom—Frederick and Ellen, etc., are 
of this kind, and reflect great credit upon the gifted gentlemen who have 
been concerned in their preparation. The claims of the Souvenir in 
this regard, are greatly superior to those of the Token. We are 
heartily wearied of seeing the stale pictures imported from abroad, and 
pictures too, of no special merit, re-produced in our annualg,—and are 
glad to see the publishers of the Religious Souvenir foremost in discard- 
ing them. Let us give our own genius play, and we shall have small 
necessity for vamping up the uninteresting plates of foreign artists. We 
hope that in each of our annuals the proportion of original engravings 
will be continually increased, until they shall hold sole dominion in these 
pleasant books. We have scenes and subjects enough, and noble 
ones too, for the pencil and the burin ;—why not present them? All the 
embellishments in the Volume before us are well done, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the ‘ Christian Indian,’ which to our eye, needs perspective 
and breadth. 

The matter of the Religious Souvenir seems to have been prepared 
and selected with care and taste. The articles from Mrs. Sigourney, 
Miss Goutp, Dr. Tync, and others, are generally excellent. ‘The 
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tales all possess a didactic vein, and the poetry appears imbued 
with the same spirit. The death of the late lamented editor, Dr. Br- 
DELL,—recorded in the last number of this magazine,—is commemorated 
in a just and pathetic memoir, by the Rev. S. H. Tyng. The following 
elegiac stanzas on the same theme are copied here, with the impression 
that they may be acceptable to many of the surviving friends of their 
subject, among whom the Souvenir may not find its way :— 


Dr. BEDELL. 


He has gone to a mansion of rest, 
From a region of sorrow and pain ; 
To the glorious Land of the Blest, 
Where he never can suffer again: 
The pangs of affliction and sickness are o’er— 
The cloud on his spirit will darken no more ! 


He has gone, like the life-waking sun, 
Descending the radiant sky ; 
Ere the stars have their shining begun, 
And are hid by the day-beams on high ;— 
The night could not rest on the wings of his soul, 
Nor the shadows of earth their uprising control. 


The Watchman is missed from the wall, 

Where his warnings so often have rung; 
No more the affectionate call, 

Or remonstrance, will melt from his tongue ; 
There is dust on his lip, and the shroud on his breast, 
And the deep seal of peace on his eyelid is prest. 


How oft, when the sanctified air, 
Round the altar with music was filled, 
Have the words of his eloquent prayer 
Gone forth, like rich incense distilled : 
Like the breath of Spring roses, ascending the skies— 
To God, an acceptable sacrifice. 


His heart was a fountain of love,— 
It stirred in the light of his mind, 
Whose glory was caught from above, 
Where the pearl of great price is enshrined : 
He taught the dark spirit to look to its ray, 
And to feel its warm glow ir life’s gloomiest day. 


He knew that our pilgrimage here 
Was a dream; he remembered as dust 
The throngs that assembled to hear, 
And bade themin Heaven to trust : 
And armed with persuasion, and pity, and prayer, 
He shunned not the counsel of Gop to declare. 


How oft, like the heart-moving Paul, 
Did he becken with wavering hand, 
Till silence around him would fall,— 
Then, echo his Saviour’s command ; 
Till his magical accents the hearer received,— 
Their soberness treasured, and hearing, believed. 


Who mourns, that his garland is won— 
That the crown on his forehead is bright ? 
That his trials and labors are done,— 
That his spirit rejoices in light ? 
$ Who weeps, that our loss is his infinite gain, 
Where Death may not enter, and Sin cannot stain ? 
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He walks in the smile of his God, 
And looks o’er those realms of the sky, 
Where Mortality’s foot never tred,— 
Unseen by Mortality’ s eye ; 
Where calm, by green pastures and dwellings of gold, 
The waters of life all their splendor unfold. 


And he sees in the shadowless air, 
That lofty and beautiful tree, 
Whose blossoms, and fruits blooming fair, 
Are spread for the ransomed to see : 
He hears the glad harpers that linger beneath, 
And feels not the fear of corruption or death. 


Oh, leave him to rest with his God,— 

To j join in that music benign, 
Which swells o’er his blessed abode, 

Where every sight is divine,— 
Where flowers immortal with lustre are fed, 
From the source ofall glory unceasingly shed ! 

W.G. C. 
September, 1834. 


The publishers of the Souvenir,—who deserve honorable mention for 
the general neatness and merit of all the works issued from their estab- 
lishment,—have already made preparations for the continuance of their 
annual, in a style of surpassing elegance. The loss sustained in the 
editorship by the death of Dr. Bepext, will be hereafter supplied by the 
Rey. Cuauncey Corton, A. M., the able and popular President of 
Bristol College,—a gentleman distinguished for learning, piety, and 
taste. Under his control, and through the liberality of the publishers, 
there is every reason to anticipate for the Souvenir intrinsic worth of 
matter, and elegance of manner. We trust the publishers will not forget 
that the time for copying imported engravings has well nigh gone by in 
this country, and act accordingly. In this respect they have only to 
continue as they have begun, gradually purging the pages of the Souve- 
nir of every embellishment that is not designed and engraved in Ameri- 
ca, and they will find their reward in the support and favor of the public. 


SxetcuHes OF Private Lire. By Saran Sricxyey. One vol. pp. 356. Philadelphia : 
Key anp BIDDLE. : 


Witu a few venial defects of style, and sometimes too much simpli- 
city of narration, this unpretending volume commends itself to attention 
and esteem, by the pure flow of moral feeling which refreshes its pages, 
and often by the interest of its incidents, and the rich vigor of its diction. 
For the enforcement of sound ethics, by the true pencillings of life, Mrs. 
Stickney may lay claini to much of that admiration which has hitherto 
been deemed the almost prescriptive right of Miss Edgeworth. Her 
pictures are neither overdrawn, nor overcolored : she delineates charac- 
ters and events, to which every-day existence furnishes many a parallel. 
The two tales of which the present volume is composed, are both forci- 
ble and well conceived. The first, entitled Misanthropy, offers a solemn 
commentary against that morbid distemperature of the mind: the second, 
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named The Pains of Pleasing, depicts in colors of truth the difficulty, 
and we may add the evil, of seeking the transient regard of those whose 
favor is misfortune, by the compromise of honest sincerity and indepen- 
dent feeling. The story is merely the private journal of a young lady, 
whose childhood had been passed in affluence, and whose education had 
been thorough, before a reverse of fortune compelled her, in the prime 
of womanhood, to gain her bread by the very accomplishments which had 
embellished her better days. She sold the productions of her pencil, 
and sojourned with her relations alternately, among all of whom she ex- 
perienced the ‘ pains of pleasing,’ to a sad degree. We were struck with 
the truth and beauty of the following sentences, as peculiarly applicable 
to thousands in Europe, where the unequal distribution of wealth, and 
the uncertain tenure of possessions render them so alienable and inse- 
cure. The reflections are those of the lady, recorded after an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to dispose of a few pictures, which had been extravagant- 
ly admired by sundry partial acquaintances in the hours of her prosperity, 
but who, when pressed to purchase them for her benefit, indulged in a 
train of remorseless condemnation respecting the very efforts which they 
had before applauded with such vehement, though cheap enthusiasm. 


** How little can be known by you, whose days are spent in luxury and idle- 
ness, of what is felt by those who depend upon the mercy of your smiles for the 
very sustenance of life! You can take up the productions of the pen or the pen- 
cil, find out each petty fault—laugh, sneer and cast aside, while the author or the 
artist, whose genius has been exhausted, and whose sensibility tortured for your 
amusement, waits for his daily bread. You can open the little volume, dedicat- 
ed by the lowly to the great, and stretched at ease on a voluptuous couch, can 
pcer amongst the pages, to draw forth with ‘ critical inspection,’ and examine with 
anatomical scrutiny, the sentiments that have been wrung out from a breaking 
heart. You can expatiate with all the dignity of a judge who pronounces sen- 
tence of death against a criminal, upon the want of light and sweetness in the 
picture of some lonely wretch whose life is all shade and bitterness, and who in 
attempting to imitate the fair face of nature has not derived his resources from 
the exuberance of a pampered fancy, but from half-extinguished recollections of 
beauty and harmony, which the discord of worldly strife, and the harshness of 
misfortune, are fast obliterating from his weary and distempered mind. You 
can luxuriate in the realins of Art, light as the butterfly amongst the flowers of 
summer ; but how unlike this happy and harmless being, tasting of innumerable 
sweets, while it depreciates and poisons none. Before you the works of imagina- 
tion are spread forth to be contemned and trampled upon. Pause then, for one 
moment, in your merciless career, and reflect that such are often the productions 
of those whose labor is carried on at the midnight hour, when you are in your 
downy beds, and ceases not for the throbbing of the heart that is torn with une 
kindness, nor the aching of eyes that are blinded with tears.” 


Tre Connection oF THE Puystcat Sciences, By Mrs.Somervitie. One vol. pp. 
356. Philadelphia: Key anp BIppLe. 


Mrs. SomervILte has acquired the preéminent distinction of a philo- 
sopher in petticoats. We speak it not in derision, for she is one of the 
most remarkable women of the age, and richly deserves the applause 
which she has received from the great scientific societies and institu- 
tions of learning in Europe. To an intellect truly masculine,—grand 
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in its scope, and varied in its acquirements,—she unites the gentle ways 
and quiet affections of domestic life. True genius, in man or woman, 
is always simple, and when brightened by science, and allied to the win- 
ning graces of womanhood, it shows with double loveliness. 

The work before us, we may venture to say, contains more sound 
knowledge with reference to the abstruse subjects of astronomy and na- 
tural philosophy, than appears in the writings of any male author on these 
points—with the exception perhaps of Farraday—to be found in these 
latter times. All this large amount of instructive matter, moreover, 13 
presented to the reader without the slightest ostentation—with no vain 
parade of the sources and means through which it was derived—and no 
allusions to the elaborate research and deep thought by which its prepa- 
ration must have been accomplished. On the contrary, Truth is left to 
speak her own clear language, and shed her vivid lustre on every theme. 

We should think it time for the small spirits of society to cease their 
discussions upon the intellectual inferiority of woman, when such works 
as the one before us come forth to gainsay their stupid dicta. It is fair to 
believe, that not one half of those who thus volunteer their advocacy of 
the lords of creation, could properly understand a work like this of Mrs. 
Somerville, even after repeated readings. Fully impressed with its use- 
fulness, and aware that the best scientific authorities have decided warm- 
ly in its favor, we cannot do a better service to learning, than to recom- 
mend this volume cordially to public acceptance. 


Bernarpo pet Carpio: An historical novel of the eighth century. From the Spanish of 
Dox Jornce Montcomery. One vol. pp. 192. New-York: Harper anp Broruers. 


Tue elaborate, demi-poetic prose style of this translation, may de- 
tract from its merits asa romance. It belongs to a once celebrated class 
of novels; but the times of which it treats are nearly forgotten. The 
days of chivalry are gone, and with them the deep interest which they 
excited, and the bright hues which they imparted to the history and to 
the literature of that period. Bernardo del Carpio is mostly free from 
the wild and absurd scenes which are too often the prominent character- 
istics of the class of productions to which it belongs ; and its pictures of 
ancient chivalry are vivid and authentic. The reader is carried back, 
over the ruins of buried centuries ; he mingles with the armed knights ; 
he sees the enraged combatants—the leveled lance, and the sunlight 
gleaming upon the lists. ‘The scenes depicted may not blend so inti- 
mately with the more common feelings and passions of the heart as those 
which make up the romances of the present age ; but they are neverthe- 
less stirring and brilliant, and the imagination is never suffered to rest. 
The language is smooth and flowing, but not always simple. Witness, 
for example, the florid announcement that it was not yet sunrise, in the 
opening of the seventh chapter: ‘'The smiling dawn had not yet open- 
ed to the luminary of day the portals of the east, and nature remained 
enveloped in the shades of night, when Garcia, etc. Unlike the larger 
portion of the productions of the heroic school, the personages of this novel 
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are not overdrawn, nor are its incidents exaggerated. ‘The portrait of 
Bernardo and Edelfrida—the discovery of the Count Saldana in the ca- 
vern—the description of the battle in chapters xv. and xvi., are exceed- 
ingly life-like. The plot is not intricate, and the action is well managed. 
Aside from the worth of the work, as an aid to the history of the period 
in which its scenes are cast, it will amply repay perusal by the roman- 


tic interest which it excites, and the strong hold it takes upon the 
imagination. 


TRAVELS IN THE EquaToriat Regions or Sourn America, in 1832: by Aprian R, 
Texry,M. D. One vol. pp. 290. Hartford: Cook anp Copmany. 


Tue merits of the book bearing this title, may be summed up in very 
few words. It is an uneventful private journal, or diary, eked out into 
a volume, by the aid of well-known scraps of South American history, 
and the occurrences of a hasty tour through those parts in the course of 
one year. The writer has given us some good sketches—as in chapter 
vi. and vit..—of the scenes and customs which he witnessed; but in 
general, we feel constrained to say, after a careful perusal, that his work 
signifies little or nothing to a reader who possesses the ordinary know- 
ledge of South America. 

The author commences with a description of his voyage from New- 
York to Jamaica, in which he gives an inventory of the chairs in the 
cabin of his vessel; the state of the weather; the way he slept ; how he 
was not sea-sick ; with an episode on dolphins, and their color. When 
the ship neared Port Royal, she encountered ‘a smart gust of wind with 
rain, which made it bad, and ‘ caused the boat to dance on the waves 
like an egg-shell,’—but finally went off without damage. The sketch 
of Port Royal and Kingston is given for the one thousand and ninth 
time, with as much particularity as if those towns had just been dis- 
covered, or were on lerra incognita. Our author experienced fine beef- 
steaks, clean sheets, and good mosquitoe-curtains at the house of a Mrs. 
Clarke, in Kingston, and devotes part of a chapter to the lauding of the 
same. On the 25th of October, he embarked in a schooner for Chagre. 
Here he depicts the general character and appearance of a lot of game 
cocks on board, and their owners ; giving, moreover, an account of the 
noises which they individually made. He learned afterwards that the 
fowls did not sell well,—a notable fact, which he has thought proper to 
record, among numerous other particulars of equal importance. At 
Chagre, which is a miserable village, he visited the castle of San Lo- 
renzo, and gives a pleasing account of some old cannon, on broken 
carriages, situated about the walls. A catalogue of some of their names 
is given, and the place where they were respectively placed on each gun. 
We are gratified to inform the reader—as we do, on the authority of our 
author—that the location of each name is ‘ just in front of the touch- 
hole!’ Here also our tourist heard the singing of a ditch-full of frogs, 
much ‘ louder than the bellowing of a herd of bulls ;’ and this concert is 
made the text for a desperate attempt at wit on the subject of music, 
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which we tried hard to laugh at in a moment of kindness, but found it 
utterly impossible. Without desiring to question the veracity of our 
traveller, we must think that his frogs had ‘ more iliigant lungs’ than those 
reptiles generally stand seized of, or else that, owing to some physical 
peculiarity, their auditor was enabled to take in a greater volume of their 
nocturnal melody, than could be received by one less gifted. Seriously, 
it was this perpetual record of small personal matters, which gave us so 
much weariness in the perusal of the volume before us. We could par- 
don the egotism, and the occasional melancholy and untimely strivings 
at humor, which pervade the work, much more readily than the trite 
common places into which the writer is continually led, apparently in 
order to make up his volume—the really valuable portions of which—and 
we think there are many—might be embraced in half the number of pages. 
For example, he expatiates at large on the straw hats sold in the fairs of 
Guayaquil; advises travellers to beware how they purchase ‘the thing,’ 
lest they get taken in; tells how he carried a wet towel in his hat to 
keep his head cool; how the women threw foul water on him in carni- 
val time ; how the mosquitoes bit him in a canoe ; how he saw a monkey, 
and how the animal grinned and chattered; how peculiarly disagreeable 
a stabbed alligator smelt; and what a trick his sick mule played him in 
ascending a hill, with other astounding adventures, of about the same 
interest and magnitude, interspersed with accompanying remarks, sug- 
gested thereby, and amounting to—nothing. We do not wish to 
criticise our tourist too severely ; but while we waded through his list of 
small adventures, and read his prosy observations thereon, we could not 


help thinking of the first stanza in the old Yankee song of ‘ Incontro- 
vertible Facts :’ 


Boston isn’t in Bengal— 

Flannel drawers ar’nt made of tripe ; 
Lobsters wear no specs at all, 

And cows don’t smoke the German pipe. 


Every insignificant thing seems to have excited in his mind some slender 
train of thought. He thus dilates upon the hapless fate of some guinea- 
pigs, that, among other animals and fowls, were domiciliated with a friend 
under whose roof he lodged at Bodegas. ‘ These guinea-pigs,’ he says, 
in a burst of melancholy sentiment, ‘are, aLas! not so happy as their 
fellow-inmates, the delicacy of their flesh often condemning them to the 
spit or pot.’ Gracious heaven! Is that the way they use pigs in South 
America! But whatever may be the condition of those devoted quad- 
rupeds—whether they are to be stewed, or broiled, or roasted—one 
consolation, dear to humanity, remains,—their fate has been touched 
with the pencil of sympathetic pity, and their memory will be glorified ! 

We like our author best, when he leaves such petty details, and es- 
capes into descriptions of nature and art in South America. Here he 
is often respectable—sometimes almost elegant,—and brings in history 
aptly to his aid. In this point of view, his work deserves praise, and is 
worth its price. His pictures of Chimborazo, of the volcano Pichincha, 
of Quito, Panama, etc., are well drawn, and probably accurate. Should 
he ever make another book, he would do well to keep himself more in 
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the back ground—to sink his little personal incidents, his common places, 
and his struggles for wit—and with these improvements, we believe 
he might produce avery readable volume. Should he re-adventure thus, 
he will find us ready and willing to mete to him the same justice (we 
hope more favorably) which we have bestowed in this article. It is 
neither flattery nor poetry,—but simple verity. We should add, that the 


execution of the volume is highly creditable to the old and enterprising 
house from whence it proceeds. 


France, Socrar, Lirerary, PorirricaL: By Henry Lyton Butwer, M.P. In two 
vols. 12mo. New-York: Harper AnD BROTHERS. 


We have perused the American edition of this work, now passing 
through the press of the Brothers’ Harper. It is the first literary effort 
of the writer; but it exhibits few of the blemishes of inexperienced 
authorship. The style is peculiarly piquant and racy, and the various 
matter a mingling of useful information with entertaining, illustrative 
anecdote, and appropriate comment. The work is not yet complete— 
the author promising a continuation, which shall treat of political econo- 
my in France. Under the head of France, social, he treats at much 
length of the customs and habits of the French people. The pecu- 
liarly easy, colloquial style of the work—to say nothing of the important 
and entertaining subjects of which it treats—will cause it to be widely 
read in America; and we might congratulate the author, that he has 
chosen for his disseminators in this country, publishers whose tomes are 
on every bookseller’s counter, every turnpike road, and navigable water 
in the States, from farthest Maine to the region of the Oregon. 


Tue History oF ENGLanpD, from the earliest times, to the _ 1588 ; by the Right Hon- 
orable Sir James Macxinrosn, L.L.D., M.P. Philadelphia: Carry, Lea ayp Bian- 


CHARD. 

Tue reader cannot be ignorant of the lamented demise of the distin- 
guished author of this excellent history—a work in which he had pro- 
ceeded as far as the 392d page. The object aimed at, and accomplished 
by Sir James himself, and kept well in view by Dr. Lardner, his suc- 
cessor, was and is, to furnish an accessible manual of reference, con- 
taining a summary of the most memorable events in English history, in 
regular succession, together with an exposition of the nature and pro- 
gress of the political institutions of England—to lay open the workings 
of minds who have guided their fellow-men ; and, most of all, to strengthen 
the moral sentiments by the exercise of them on all the personages con- 
spicuous in history. This work needs few words of recommendation. 
It is the very best of its species, and should be in the library of every 
gentleman of intelligence. Its execution is every way excellent, and 
reflects honor upon the publishers. 





EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Mornines 1n AUTUMN.—We have often wondered why all the available sentiment extant, 
should be wasted upon the mornings of Spring and Summer, and the heavenly splendors of an 
Autumn day-break escape glorification. The two seasons just mentioned are beset with son- 
nets, from their coming to their departure. Poetry of all kinds is hurled full in the face of each 
opening day, and the evening is similarly signalized : so that the diurnal incomings and outgo- 
ings of old Time are measured by harmonious numbers. The early air is hailed as a blessed 
spirit, and patronized in every possible form of verse. Who that has ever heard it, can for- 
get the ineffable versicle of the ruralizing English cockney, when the peace and sweetness of 
a country landscape found their way to his susceptible heart, and expanded his narrow fancy 
into poetry ? Thus it ran: 

* Oh! how sweet the morning air, 
Charming sweet the morning air,— 
While the heifers, 


With the zephyrs, 
Their odorous breath compare !” 


Derwing, as we do, half our notions respecting the weather from England, and not having 
yet taken it into our national heads to admire that which is not admired on the other side of the 
water, we have generally considered that Autumn is a melancholy season, because, forsooth, 
a November is cheerless in London! But it is a glorious season. It teems with a tender 
beauty—a transcendent loveliness, sweeter than all the blossoms of spring-time, or the wealth 
of summer. ‘There is something about its mornings and evenings that seems to melt the heart, 
and kindle anew the visions of memory. What a delicate balm there is in the air! Yet it 
carries no song on its languid pinion; there is no odor in its tram—no sweetness in its sigh. 
But when the yellow light streams like palpable dust of gold through the streets of the city, 
and when, as you catch a glimpse of the country from its great thoroughfare, the many colored 
woodlands appear rising like piles of rainbows in the distance, in the rich light of an October 
day—where is the scene that can compare with Autumn for beauty? Tell us not of the 
Spring, when every vista is clothed in ‘ smiling Nature’s universal robe.’ We grant it beau- 
tiful; but we miss the holiness of feeling which Autumn inspires; that sweet Sabbath of the 
Year, when as we gaze upon its fading loveliness, we feel how impressive is death-in-life, and 
seem to hear the accents of the departed trembling in our ear. Then, we recall the distant— 
we restore the dead. The smiles flash back upon our spirits, that in better days were poured 
from eyes and lips now dim and dumb; we listen, in fancy, to the melody of voices that will 
speak no more ; we drink delicious poison from contagious glances that have ceased to thrill. 
It seems a time when the Dove of Peace descends for a while from a better world, to linger 
amidst the blighted garniture of this. 

Many estimable people make the Autumn time a period of melancholy homilies. But it 
was not so designed. It is an era of ‘ ripe fruits and mellow fruitfulness,’—of plenty and 
thanksgiving. It is, to our mind, a time of honest enjoyment. The harvests are in the gar- 
ner; the nuts are housed for the winter’s fire ; the husbandman’s cider hath been expressed 
into barrels, whence, being sometimes grievously discontented, it ‘ worketh its passage,’ out- 
ward from the foaming bung-hole. The farmer is in the finest glee ; the city denizen layeth in 
his coal and wood; and numerous are the paupers engaged in flinging the same down side- 
walk grates, into cellars beneath. That which conduceth to gastric delight, is secured for the 
season. The occasional rains and sorrowful clouds only serve to make the fair weather fairer 
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and to admonish man that winter is at hand. Devout governors issue their proclamations for 
thanksgiving, and the martyrdom and consumption of poultry succeed. 

Reader, Autumn is belied. It is not melancholy, but contrariwise cheerful ; or if it be sad, 
it is a sadness beneficial to the spirit—making the fetters of sin and mortality looser ;—teach- 
ing the bosom by its solemn monitions, to receive a lesson of tranquillity even from the desolation 
around, and strengthening the aspirations of the heart for a better region, where blight is never 
known, and friends are never sundered. 


‘ The scene each vision brings, 
Of beauty in decay, 
Of fair and early-faded things, 
Too exquisite to stay : 


Of joys that come no more— 
Of flowers, whose bloom is fled ; 
Of farewells wept upon the shore— 
Of friends estranged or dead. 


Of all that now may seem, 
To memory’s tearful eye, 
The vanished beauty of a dream, 
O’er which we gaze and sigh.’ 


Tue Drama.—Thus far, the present has been a most brilliant Theatrical Season. At the 
Park THEATRE, the engagement of Miss Puiiiips,—the tragic actress, whose admirable 
performances were mentioned somewhat at length in the October number of this magazine—was 
every way successful. She was succeeded by that ‘ fine poet of humanity,’ James SHeri- 
DAN KNowLes, who appeared for several nights to overwhelming and delighted audiences. 
The American public had long known him as one of the most eminent living dramatists—as a 
man possessed of rare poetic endowments, and a genius of the highest order—but they were 
unprepared to see him unite to these the peculiar talent necessary for the stage. But his 
Master Walter, in his own fine intellectual creation of T'he Hunchback, undeceived them at 
once. He imparted to the character,—excellent as it is inthe hands of any respectable actor,— 
a new interest. There is a slight, but not unpleasant brogue in the pronunciation of Mr. 
Knowles ; and sometimes a little more of quick, bustling action,—as in parts of his William 
Tell and Virginius—than is perfectly graceful or appropriate ; but with all these blemishes, there 
is the irresistible eloquence of true feeling in his personations,—especially in his Master Wal- 
ter—and a skilful embodying, in look, voice, and manner, of the conceptions of his gifted 
mind. Mr. Knowles was received with great enthusiasm on his first appearance, which seem- 
ed scarcely to abate at any period of his engagement. His reply to the generous welcome of 
the audience, was brief, feeling, and characteristic : ‘ They told me,’ said he, ‘ that you would 
welcome me : you have welcomed me,—and I am grateful.’ He has been received, we are glad 
to perceive, in Philadelphia and Boston, with the same enthusiastic spirit which distinguished 
his first appearance in this city. The veteran comedian, MATTHEWS, was next upon our 
boards. Time, which has thinned and whitened his hair, has laid a light hand upon his extraordi- 
nary comic powers. Attempts were made by inflammatory hand-bills, accusing him of traducing 
and ridiculing the American people in England, to prevent his appearance. But he promptly 
met, and denied the accusation. His ‘ Comic Annual’ is a medley of the finest humor. We 
would instance the scene before the Lord Mayor, the election-hustings, and the picture of 
the Old Scotch Lady, as especially irresistible. Of his Monsieur Morbleu it is of course unne- 
cessary tospeak. It is the perfection of that species cf acting—and the same may be said of 
his performance in the comedy of ‘ Love laughs at Bailiffs.’ The engagement of Miss Pxir- 
LIPs, a vocalist of much eminence, followed that of Mr. Matthews. A crowded and fashion- 
able audience witnessed her first appearance, as Cinderella, and received her with prolonged 
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applause. Her person is large and commanding—her features handsome, and lighted up by 
brilliant and expressive black eyes. Her voice is soft and flexible, and when occasion requires, 
powerful, without losing its sweetness. Her style of execution is of the elaborate Italian 
school. Inthe operas of Cinderilla, the Marriage of Figaro, and Guy Mannering, she acquit- 
ted herself with great credit. She is winning her way to permanent favor. Miss Warson— 
not a little famous for having been inveigled from her family, some months since by Paganini,— 
has been no small object of attraction at this theatre. To a pleasing, if not absolutely beauti- 
ful, face and person, she unites a sweet voice, which she manages with discretion, and a style 
admirably chaste and simple. She is a high favorite, and deserves to be. We should not 
omit, in our brief dramatic record, to mention the uniform excellence which characterizes the 
personations of Mrs. CHAPMAN and Mrs. Gurner. The Julia of the former, in the Hunch- 
back, was an exquisite embodying of the character, and deserves especial commendation. 
Hixx and Hacxettr—unequalled in their peculiar line—have attracted their full share of ad- 
miration and profit during the month. 

At the Bowery TxHearre, two popular melo-dramas from Tom Cringle’s Log and Guy 
Rivers, have been produced, in which Mr. J. R. Scorr—an actor of sterling talent, and high 
promise—sustained the most prominent part. Boots, too—who, now that Kean is no more, 
has not his equal in many characters,—has fulfilled a short engagement at this theatre. His 
Richard III.—more particularly in the tent scene, and the stirring action which follows to the 
close of the tragedy—we have never seen excelled in America. Under the direction of the new 
stage manager, FLynn, this theatre promises to present new and varied attractions. 


Henry InMan.—lIt is to congratulate the lovers of genius and art, rather than to laud the 
deserving, that we mention the establishment of this distinguished artist in our city. Mr. In- 
man has become part and parcel of those intellectual valuables, on the possession of which we 
may pride ourselves asa nation. The public pictures he has executed, have always received 
and will always deserve, uniform admiration. Some of the most ancient and estimable socie- 
ties of Philadelphia, and the executive halls of New-York, retain the trophies of his talent, 
and bear the amplest evidence of his success and skill. We hold it as beneficial to society, 
when such a man as INMAN stands ready to enrich its public or private scenes with the trea- 
sures of his art. As an historical painter, he has been but faintly appreciated, because he has 
never professed to make that department a prominent one ; yet in this respect, he is pre~emi- 
nent. We have seen efforts of the kind from his easel, which would do honor to the brightest 
hours of Leslie. In portraiture, he is acknowledged to excel. To the strictest truth of na- 
ture in his likenesses, he manages to superadd the very poetry of painting. His colors are 
admirably distributed ; and a fitness or aptitude abounds in his positions, which seem to kindle 
the very mouvement of life upon his canvass. We are sensible that we only utter established 
truisms respecting Mr. Inman ; and had we supposed that his return to the city were as well 
known as are his extraordinary abilities, this article would have remained unwritten. We do 
the members of our tasteful community a benefit, by speaking of his residence among them ; 
although perhaps small service to one whose talents require no herald, and whose whereabout 
need only be known to ensure him a replenished studio, and a success, which he is qualified 
not to seek, but to command. - 


. 


Tue Fringe Arts.—The season of holiday presents is not far distant,—and as it usually 
requires time for kindly-disposed donors to make up their minds in the selection of appropriate 
presents, from the mass which encumbers the variety stores, and the counters of the booksel- 
lers,—we may do the reader a service, by an early suggestion or two, bearing upon this sub- 
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ject. After our native annuals,—which are generally expensive and beautiful volumes—we 
know of no specimens of the arts more desirable to Americans, in point of permanent literary 
interest, than the fine series of the National Portrait Gallery. The portraits of distinguish- 
ed Americans, are the very best specimens of the art in this country ; and the fine letter-press 

Illustrations which accompany them, are important as authentic histories or biographies. 

Next to this valuable work, we rank, as blending lasting interest with beauty, the splendid 

numbers, executed by eminent English artists, entitled ‘ Illustrations to the Poetical works of 
Sir Walter Scott,’ ‘ Portraits of the principal Female Characters in the Waverly Novels,’ and 
‘Landscape Illustrations’ of the same. Who, in perusing the deathless works of the Great De- 
parted, but would find satisfaction in turning, as he read, to spirited representations of the per- 
sonages and scenes described ? The living pictures, through the skill of the best masters of 
the art, are before him ; time and space are annihilated—and the present lives in the past. As 
a source of enduring gratification, as accompaniments to works which are of course in every li- 
brary, they are invaluable. When Finden, Eggleton, Cooke, Fisher, etc. engrave the efforts 

of Turner, Bentley, Chalon, and others equally eminent in the arts—and when the subjects 
are connected with the treasured memories of every reader—the inducements to purchase their 
labors can scarcely be wanting. They may be seen at Disturnell’s, 155 Broadway. 


History oF THe Ris— anp PRoGREss OF THE Arts oF Desicn, In THE Usitep 
Srares.—The author of this work has permitted us to peruse portions of the volumes 
in anticipation of their publication. Should the second volume prove half as attractive as the 
first, already printed,—and we have reason to believe that it will be even more so—it will be 
one of the most entertaining works issued from the American press for many years. Like the 
History of the American Theatre, by the same author, itis replete with entertaining anecdotes, 
and interesting information. It is a faithful history, too, of the Arts in this country, from the 
earliest period, down to the present time. The style is so simple and pleasing, that the reader 
almost fancies himself talking face to face with an aged, familar friend, whose memory is @ 
store-house of delightful story and valuable intelligence. In addition to the records and remi- 
niscences from the pen of the author, we learn that he has received important assistance from 
many literary gentlemen; among others, from WasHineTon Irvine. The work will com- 
mend itself, not to artists merely, but to every general reader. We regret that want of space 
has prevented the insertion of several highly interesting extracts, which we had pencilled for 
that purpose. We shall endeavor to make amends to our readers, by a more elaborate no- 
tice, when the volumes shall have appeared. 


Tae New-York Mirror, a choice repository of Literature and the Fine Arts, well deserves 
the extensive circulation and wide reputation which it has acquired. Its literary contents— 
independent of its popular foreign correspondence—are varied, and of the best description ; and 
its frequent and expensive embellishments are certainly unrivalled. Its typographical execu- 
tion will compare with any publication at home or abroad. The editors are Messrs. 
Grorer P. Morais, THeopore S. Fay, and Natuamiet P. Wittis. The Mirror is 
published weekly at the corner of Nassau and Ann streets, at four dollars per annum, payable 


in advance. 


















DEA 


THS, 


AND BRIEF OBITUARY RECORDS OF PERSONS RECENTLY DECEASED. 


On the 6th ultimo, at his residence in the | 


village of Adrian, Lenawee county, Michigan 


Territory, in the 23d year of his age, JosEPH | 


CuitrenpDen, Jr., Counsellor at Law, the 
son of Joseph Chittenden, Esq., of Cayuga 
county in this State. He received his educa- 


tion at Hamden Sidney College, Virginia, and | 


subsequently commenced the practice of law 
in that State, whence, in 1832, he removed to 
Michigan. Talents of the first order, great 
energy of character, and the highest moral 
purity, combined with engaging manners, and 
all those qualities that render their possessor 
lovely in private life, characterized this esti- 
mable young gentleman, who already enjoyed 
in an eminent degree the confidence of the 


people among whom he had so recently settled, | 


and who bade fair to act a distinguished part in 
the affairs of that rising territory. His death, 
though triumphant in the Christian’s hope, and 
ardently longed for by himself, a8 a transition 


from protracted agonies to the fruition of im- | 
mortal joys, is an irreparable loss to a large 


circle of friends. 

Of cholera, at Guynne’s farm, about 22 miles 
from Columbus, in Ohio, on Saturday the 11th 
inst., Hon. THomas S. Grimxe, of South 
Carolina. He was on his way from Cincinnati 
to Columbus, when he was attacked by that 
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disease in the stage; and before physicians 
could arrive was ina state of collapse, from | 


which all efforts to raise him were ineffectual. 
His object in visiting Ohio, was in part to meet 
his brother, the Hon. Frederick Grimke, a 
judge of that State, and in part to contribute 
to the success of its literary and benevolent 
institutions. He had delivered an address to 
the Erodelphian Society of the Miami Uni- 


versity, and attended the annual Convention | 


of teachers on the 6th ult. On the Wednes- 
day previous to his death, he attended a 


‘Temperance meeting at Cincinnati, and spoke | 


for the last time in a public assembly. His 


remains were conveyed to Columbus, where | 


he was buried on the evening of his death, by 
moonlight. The last sad offices were per- 
formed by the Rev. Dr. Preston of the Epis- 
copal church, and a large concourse of citizens 
testified- their respect for his memory by at- 
tending his funeral obsequies. The death of 
Mr. Grimke will be deeply felt, and widely 


deplored by the literary and religious commu- | 


nities of our country. He was a fine scholar, 
of accomplished manners and address, and of 
sincere and unaffected piety. 

On the Ist ultimo, in Charleston, South 
Carolina, THomas W. Bacor, Esq., highly 


| esteemed and much lamented, in the 70th year 
| of his age. 
At his residence near Charlotte, N.C., on 
the 26th September, JonaTHan WILMARTH, 
of the firm of Witmarta, Morrat anp 
| Curtis, New-York, aged 41. His disorder 

was the bilious fever, contracted while en- 
| gaged in the superintendence of a gold-mine, in 
| which he was largely interested. As a man 
| of business, he was esteemed for his perse- 
| verance, intelligence, and strict probity. In 
| his manners, he was frank, open, and concili- 
|ating. He was benevolent to the needy—a 
| kind husband—an affectionate father—a firm 
| friend. His loss to his wife and amiable family, 
| and to society, is irreparable. 

At London, on the 27th of September, 
Grorce CriyMeR, Esq., aged 85 years, late 
of Philadelphia, the inventor of the Columbian 

' Printing Press. He was a man of very upright 
and amiable character. 

At her residence, in Washington, Mrs. 
Martua Stras, a niece of Patrick Henry, 
| and formerly and for many years a resident of 
| the city of Baltimore. 

In Portsmouth, N. H., Miss Comrort 
Lewis, at the advanced age of 105 years. On 
| the Ist of January, 1773, being then about 44 
| years of age, she was removed by the over- 
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| seers of the poor from the house she occupied 
in South-street, to the Alms-house, of which, 
| for sixty-one years and nine months, she had 
| been a constant inmate. She retained her 
| faculties to the last—and within a few hours of 
| her death, in a feeling manner expressed her 
| gratitude to the keeper of the house and the 
| overseers for the kind attention she had re- 
| ceived. 
In Shaftsbury, Vt., the Hon. Jonas Gatu- 
| sHA, aged 83 years. Mr. Galusha was for 
many years Governor of Vermont, a member 
of the Council for nearly twenty years, Judge 
| of the Supreme Court, and Sheriff—all of 


| which he filled with honor to himself and the 
| State. He was a veteran of the Revolution, 
| and was in the battle of Bennington.. 

In Detroit, on the 14th ult. Lieut. Col. Joun 
| AnpeERson, of the United States Topographi- 
' cal Engineers. Col. Anderson was a subaltern 
| in the army at the time General Hull made his 
| campaign in that quarter. When, during the 


| war of 1812, the Topographical Corps of En- 
| gineers was formed, he was appointed a Ma- 
| jor in it, and remained the senior officer of it 
from the year 1815 to the time of his death. 
At Philadelphia, Hon. Lewis Kerr, At- 


| torney General of the Bahama Islands. 
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